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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “ RIENZI,” &c. 
—_—_—_— 
CHAPTER LXXV. 

I rounp Mrs. Ashleigh waiting for me in our 
usual sitting-room. She was in tears. She had 
begun to despond of Lilian’s recovery, and she 
infected me with her own alarm. However, I 
|| disguised my participation in her fears, soothed 
| and sustained her as I best could, and persuaded 
'| her to retire to rest. I saw Faber for a few 
minutes before I sought my own chamber. He 
assured me that there was no perceptible change 
for the worse in Lilian’s physical state since he 
| had last seen me, and that her mind, even within 
the last few hours, had become decidedly more 
clear. He thought that, within the next twenty- 
four hours, the reason would make a strong and 
successful effort for complete recovery; but he 
declined to hazard more than a hope that the 
effort would not exhaust the enfeebled powers of 
| the frame. He himself was so in need of a few 
hours of rest that I ceased to harass him with 
questions which he could not answer, and fears 
| which he could not appease. Before leaving 
him for the night, I told him briefly that there 
| was a traveller in my hut smitten by a disease 
which seemed to me so grave that I would ask 
his opinion of the case, if he could accompany 
me to the hut the next morning. 

My own thoughts that night were not such as 
would suffer me to sleep. 

Before Margrave’s melancholy state much of 
my former fear and abhorrence fadedaway. This 
being, so exceptional that fancy might well invest 
him with preternatural attributes, was now re- 
duced by human suffering to human sympathy 
and comprehension. Yet his utter want of con- 
science was still as apparent as in his day of 
joyous animal spirits. With what hideous can- 
dour he had related his perfidy and ingratitude 
to the man to whom, in his belief, he owed an 
|| inestimable obligation, and with what insensi- 
\| bility to the signal retribution which in most na- 
tures would have awakened remorse ! 

And by what dark hints and confessions did 
he seem to confirm the incredible memoir of Sir 
| Philip Derval! He owned that he had borne 
from the corpse of Haroun the medicament to 
which he ascribed his recovery from a state yet 
more hopeless than that under which he now 
laboured! He had alluded, rapidly, obscurely, 





to some knowledge at his command “ surer than 
man’s!”? And now, even now, the mere wreck 
of his former existence—by what strange charm 
did he still control and confuse my reason! 
And how was it that I felt myself murmuring, 
again and again, “ But what, after all, if his 
hope be no chimera, and if Nature do hide a 
secret by which I could save the life of my be- 
loved Lilian ?” 

And again and again, as that thought would 
force itself on me, I rose, and crept to Lilian’s 
threshold, listening to catch the faintest sound 
of her breathing. All still, all dark! and the great 
physician doubts whether recognised science 
can turn aside fromsher couch the stealthy 
tread of death, while in yon log-hut one whose 
malady recognised science could not doubt to 
be mortal has composed himself to sleep con- 
fident of life! Recognised science! recognised 
ignorance! The science of to-day is the igno- 
rance of to-morrow! Every year some bold 
guess lights up a truth to which, but the year 
before, the schoolmen of science were as blinded 
as moles. 

“ What, then,” my lips kept repeating — 
“ what if Nature do hide a secret by which the 
life of my life can be saved ? What do we know 
of the secrets of Nature? What said Newton 
himself of his knowledge? ‘Iam like a child 
picking up pebbles and shells on the sand, while 
the great ocean of Truth lies all undiscovered 
around me!’ And did Newton himself, in the 
ripest growth of his matchless intellect, hold the 
creed of the alchemists in scorn? Had he not 
given to one object of their research, in the 
transmutation of metals, hjs days and his 
nights? Is there proof that a ever convinced 
himself that the research was the dream which 
we, who are not Newtons, call it ?* And that 





* “Besides the three great subjects of Newton’s 
labours—the fluxional calculus, physical astronomy, 
and optics—a very large portion of his time, while 
resident in his college, was devoted to researches of 
which scarcely a trace remains. Alchemy, which 
had fascinated so many eager and ambitious minds, 
seems to have tempted Newton with an overwhelm- 
ing force. What theories he formed, what experi- 
ments he tried, in that laboratory where, it is said, 
the fire was scarcely extinguished for weeks toge- 
ther, will never be known. It is certain that no 
success attended his labours; and Newton was not 
a man—like Kepler—to detail to the world all the 
hopes and disappointments, all the crude and 
mystical fancies, which mixed themselves up with 
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other great sage, inferior only to Newton—the 
calculating doubt-weigher, Descartes—had he 
not believed in the yet nobler hope of the al- 
chemists—believed im some occult nostrum or 
process by which human life could attain to the 
age of the Patriarchs ?”’* 


his career of philosophy. Many years 
later we find Newton in correspondence with Locke, 
with reference to a mysterious red earth by which 
Boyle, who was then recently dead, had asserted 
that he could effect the grand desideratum of multi- 
plying gold. By this time, however, Newton’s faith 
had become somewhat shaken by the unsatisfactory 
communications which he had himself received from 
Boyle on the subject of the golden recipe, though he 
did not abandon the idea of giving the experiment a 
further trial as soon as the weather should become 
suitable for furnace experiments.”—Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 220, pp. 125-6. 

* Southey, in his Doctor, vol. vi. p. 2, reports the 
conversation of Sir Kenelm Digby with Descartes, 
in which the great geometrician said, “That as for 
rendering men immortal, it was what he could not 
venture to promise, but that he was very sure he 
could prolong his life to the standard of the patri- 
archs.” And Southey adds, “that St. Evremond, to 
whom Digby repeated this, says that this opinion of 
Descartes was well known both to his friends in 
Holland and in France.” By the stress Southey 
lays on this hearsay evidence, it is clear that he was 
not acquainted with the works and biography of 
Descartes, or he would have gone to the fountain-head 
for authority on Descartes’s opinions—viz. Descartes 
himself. It is to be wished that Southey had done 
80, for no one more than he would have appreciated 
the exquisitely candid and lovable nature of the 
illustrious Frenchman, and the sincerity with which 
he cherished in his heart whatever doctrine he 
conceived in his understanding. Descartes, whose 
knowledge of anatomy was considerable, had that 
passion for the art of medicine which is almost in- 
separable from the pursuit of natural philosophy. At 
the age of twenty-four he had sought (in Germany) 
to obtain initiation into the brotherhood of the 
Rosicrucians, but unluckily could not discover any 
member of the society to introduce him. “He 
desired,” says Cousin, “ to assure the health of man, 
diminish his ills, extend his existence. He was 
terrified by the rapid and almost momentary passage 
of man upon earth. He believed it was not, per- 
haps, impossible to prolong its duration.” There is 
a hidden recess of grandeur in this idea, and the 





_ means proposed by Descartes for the execution of 


his project were not less grand. In his Discourse 
on Method, Descartes says, “If it is possible to 
find some means to render generally men more wise 
and more able than they have been till now, it is, 
I believe, in medicine that those means must be 
sought. **** I am sure that there is no one, even in the 
medical profession, who will not avow that all which 
one knows of the medical art is almost nothing in 
comparison to that which remains to learn, and that 
one could be exempted from an infinity of maladies, 
both of body and mind, and even, perhaps, from the 
decrepitude of old age, if one had sufficient lore of 
their causes and of all the remedies which nature 
provides for them. Therefore, having design to 
employ all my life in the research of a science so 
necessary, and having discovered a path which appears 
to me such that one ought infallibly, in following, to 
Jind it, if one is not hindered prematurely by the 
brevity of life or by the defects of experience, I 





In thoughts like these the night wore away, 
the moonbeams that streamed through my 
window lighting up the spacious sdlitudes be- 
yond—-mead and creek, forestdand, mountain-top 
—and the silence without broken by the wild ery 
of the night-hawk and the sibilant melancholy 
dirge of the shining chrysococyx ; *—bird that 
never sings but at.night, aud obstinately haunts 
the roofs of the sick and dying, ominous of woe 
and death. 

But up sprang the sun, and, chasing these 
gloomy sounds, outburst the wonderful chorus 
of Australian groves, the great king-fisher open- 
ing the jocund melodious babble with the glee 
of his social laugh. 

And now I heard Faber’s step in Lilian’s 
room—heard, throvgh the door, her soft voice, 
though I could not distinguish the words. It 
was not long before I saw the kind physician 
standing at the threshold of my chamber. He 
pressed his finger to his lip, and made me a sign 
to follow him. I obeyed, with noiseless tread 
and stifled breathing. He waited me in the 
garden under the flowering acacias, passed his 
arm in mine, and drew me into the open pas- 
ture-laad. 

“Compose yourself,” he then said ; “I bring 
you tidiugs both of gladness and of fear. Your 
Lilian’s mind is restored: even the memories 
which had been swept away by the fever that 
followed her return to her home in L—— are 





consider that there is no better remedy against those 
two hindrances than to communicate faithfully to the 
public the little I have found,” &c. (Discours de 
la Méthode, vol. i. CEuvres de Descartes, Cousin’s 
edition.) And again, in his Correspondence (vol. 
ix. p. 341), he says, “The conservation of healtk 
has been always the principal object of my studies, 
and I have no doubt that there is a means of ac- 
quiring much knowledge touching medicine which, 
up to this time, is ignored.” He then refers to his 
meditated Treatise on Animals as only an entrance 
upon that knowledge. But whatever secrets Descartes 
may have thought to discover, they are not made 
known to the public according to his promise. And 
in a letter to M. Chanut, written 1646 (four years 
before he died), he says ingenuously, ‘I will tell you 
in confidence that the notion, such as it is, which I 
have endeavoured to acquire in physical philosophy, 
has greatly assisted me to establish certain founda- 
tions for moral philosophy; and that I am more easily 
satisfied upon this point than I am on many others 
touching medicine, to which I have, nevertheless, 
devoted much more time. So that” (adds the grand 
thinker with a pathetic nobleness)—‘so that, in- 
stead of finding the means to preserve life, I have found 
another good, more easy and more sure, which is—not 
to fear death.” 

* Chrysococyx lucidus—viz. the bird popularly 
called the shining, or bronzed cuckoo. “ Its note is 
an exceedingly melancholy whistle, heard at night, 
when it is very annoying to any sick or nervous 
person who may be inclined to sleep. I have known 
many instances where the bird has been perched on 
a tree in the vicinity of the room of an invalid utter- 
ing its mournful notes, and it was only with the 
greatest sarang | that it could be dislodged from its 
position.” —Dr. Bennett’s Gatherings of a Naturalist 
in Australasia, 
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i Dickens. } 
returning, though as yet indistinct. She yearns 


to see you, to bless you for all your noble de- 
votion, your generous, great-hearted love; but I 
forbid such mterview now. If, in a few hours, 
she become either decidedly stronger or de- 
cidedly more enfeebled, you shall be summoned 
to her side. Even if you are condemned to a 
loss for which the sole consolation must be 
laced in the life hereafter, you shall have, at 
east, the last mortal commune of soul with 
soul. Courage—courage! You are man! Bear 
as man what you have: so often bid other men 
submit to endure.” 

I had flung myself on the ground—writhing 
worm that had no home but on earth! Man, 
Man! All, at that moment, I took 
from manhood was its acute sensibility to love 
and to anguish ! 

But after all such paroxysms of mortal pain, 
there comes a strange lull. Thought itself halts, 
like the still hush of water between two de- 
I rose in a calm, which 
Faber might well misiake for fortitude. 

* Well,” I said, quietly, “fulfil your promise. 
If Lilian is to pass away from me, I shall see 
her, at least, again; no wall, you tell me, be- 
tween our minds: mind to mind once more— 


|| onee more!” 


j 
1} 

} 
| 
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“ Allen,” said Faber, mournfully and softly, 
* do you shun to repeat my words—soul to 
soul f” 

* Ay, ay—I understand. Those words mean 
that you have resigned all hope that Lilian’s 
life will linger here, when her mind comes back 
in full consciousness; I know well that last 
lightning flash and the darkness which swallows 
it up!’ 

“You exaggerate my fears. I have not re- 
signed the hope that Lilian will survive the 
struggle through which she is passing, but it 
would be cruel to deceive you—my hope is 
weaker than it was.” 

“ Ay, ay. Again, I understand! Your science 
is in fault—it desponds. Its last trust is in the 
wonderful resources of Nature—the vitality 
stored ih the young ?” 

‘You have said: Those resources of Nature 
are wondrous. The vitality of youth is a foun- 
tain springing up from the deeps out of sight, 
when, a moment before, we had measured tie 
drops oozing out from the sands, and thought 
that the well was exhausted.” 

“Come with me—come. I told you of an- 
other sufferer yonder. I want your opinion of 
his case. But can you be eu a few minutes 
from Lilian’s side ?” 

“Yes; I left her asleep. What is the case 
that perplexes your eye of physician, which is 
usually keener than mine, despite all the length 
of my practice ?” 

“The sufferer is young—his organisation 
rare in its vigour. He has gone through and 
survived assaults upon life that are commouly 
fatal. His system has been poisoned by the fangs 
of a venomous asp, and shattered by the blast of 
the plague. These alone, I believe, would not 
suffice to destroy him. But he is one who has 


astrong dread of death. And while the heart 
was thus languid and feeble, it has been gnawed 
by emotions of hope or of fear. I suspect 
that: he is dying, not from the bite of the reptile, 
not from the taint of the pestilence, but from 
the hope and the fear that have overtasked the 
heart’s functions. Judge for yourself.” 

We were now at the door of the hut. I 
unlocked it: we entered. Margrave had quitted 
his bed, and was pacing the room slowly. His 
os wee ine — ; his countenance less 

ggard than on the previous evening. 

“Tie submitted himeelf to Sebute-quectia i 
with a quiet indifference, and evidently car 
nothing for any opinion which the great physi- 
cian might found on his replies. 

When Faber had teamet all he could, he said, 
with a grave smile, “ I see that my advice will 
have little weight with you; such as it is, at 
least reflect on it. The conclusions to which your 
host arrived in his view of your case, and which 
he confided to me, are, in my humble judgment, 
correct. I have no doubt that the great 
organ of the heart is involved in the cause of 
your sufferings; but the heart is a noble and 
much-enduring organ. I have known men, in 
whom it has been more severely and un- 
equivocally affected with disease than it is in 
you, live on for many years, and ultimately die of 
some other disorder. But then life was held, 
as yours must be held, upon one condition— 
repose. I enjoin you to abstain from all violent 
action; to shun all excitements that cause 
moral disturbance. You are young: would you 
live on, you must live as the old. More than 
this—it is my duty to warn you that your 
tenure on earth is very precarious ; you may at- 
tain to many years; you may be suddenly called 
hence to-morrow. The best mode to regard this 
uncertainty, with the calm in which is your only 
chance of long life, is so to arrange all your 
worldly affairs, and so to discipline all your human 
anxieties, as to feel always prepared for the 
summons that may come without warning. For 
the rest, quit this climate as soon as you can— 
it is the climate in which the blood courses too 
ws one who should shun all excitement. 

Seek the most equable atmosphere—choose the 
most tranquil pursuits—and Fenwick, himself, 


in his magnificent pride of stature and strength, ° | 


may be nearer the grave than you are.” 

“ Your opinion coincides with that I have 
just heard?” asked Margrave, turning to me. 

“ In much—yes.” 

“It is more favourable than I should have 
supposed. I am far from disdaining the advice 
so kindly offered. Permit me, in turn, two or 
three questions, Dr. Faber. Do you prescribe 
to me no drugs from your pharmacopeeia ?” 

“ Drugs may palliate many sufferings inei- 
dental to organic disease; but drugs cannot 
reach organic disease itself.” 

* Do you believe that, even where disease is 
plainly organic, Nature herself has no alterative 
and reparative powers. by which the organ as- 
sailed may recover itself ?” 





“ A few exceptional instances of such forces 
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in nature are upon record ; but we must go by 
general laws, and not by exceptions.” 

“ Have you never known instances, do you 
not at this moment know one, in which a pa- 
tient whose malady baffles the doctor’s skill, 
imagines or dreams ofa remedy? Call it a whim 
if you please, learned sir; do you not listen to 
the whim, and, in despair of your own prescrip- 
tions, comply with those of the patient ?” 

Faber changed countenance, and even started. 
Margrave watched him, and laughed. 

“You grant that there are such cases, in 
which the patient gives the law to the physician. 
Now, apply your experience to my case. Sup- 
pose some strange fancy had seized upon my 
imagination—that is the doctor’s cant word for 
all phenomena that we call exceptional—some 
strange fancy that I had thought of a cure for 
this disease for which you have no drugs; and 
suppose this fancy of mine to be so strong, so 
vivid, that to deny me its gratification would 
produce the very emotion from which you warn 
me as fatal—storm the heart, that you would 
soothe to repose, by the passions of rage and 
despair—would you, as my trusted pbysician, 
concede or deny me my whim ?” 

“Can you ask ? I should grant it at once, if 
T had no reason to know that the thing which 
you fancied was harmful.” 

“Good man and wise doctor. I have no 
other question to ask. I thank you.” 

Faber looked hard on the young wan face, 
over which played a smile of triumph and irony ; 
then turned away with an expression of doubt 
and trouble on his own noble countenance. I 
followed him silently into the open air. 

“Who and what is this visitor of yours ?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Who and what! I cannot tell you.” 

Faber remained some moments musing, and 
muttering slowly to himself, “Tut ; but a chance 
eoincidence—a hap-hazard allusion to a fact 
which he could not have known !” 

“ Faber,” said I, abruptly, “can it be that 
Lilian is the patient in whose self-suggested 
remedies you confide more than in the va- 
rious learning at command of your practised 
skill ?” 

“T cannot deny it,” replied Faber, reluctantly. 
“Tn the intervals of that suspense from waking 
sense, which in her is not sleep, nor yet alto- 
gether catalepsy, she has, for the last few days, 
stated sdeuiebely the precise moment in which 
the trance—if I may so call it—would pass 
away, and prescribed for herself the remedies 
that should be then administered. In every 
instance the remedies so self-prescribed, though 
certainly not those which would have occurred 
to my mind, have proved efficacious. Her rapid 
progress to reason I ascribe to the treatment 
she herself ordained in her trance, without re- 
membrance of her own suggestions when she 
awoke. I had meant to defer communicating 
these phenomena in the idiosyncrasy of her case 
until our minds could more calmly inquire into 
the } wcia by which ideas—not apparently de- 
rived as your metaphysical school would derive 





all ideas, from preconceived experiences—will 
thus sometimes act like an instinct on the 
human sufferer, for self-preservation, as the 
bird is directed to the herb or the berry 
which heals or assuages its ailments. We 
know how the mesmerists would account for 
this phenomenon of hygienic introvision and 
clairvoyance. But here, there is no mes- 
meriser, unless the patient can be supposed 
to mesmerise herself. Long, however, before 
mesmerism was heard of, medical history attests 
examples in which patients who baffled the skill 
of the ablest physicians have fixed their fancies on 
some remedy that physicians would call inopera- 
tive for good or for harm, and have recovered 
by the remedies thus singularly self-suggested. 
And Hippocrates himself, if I construe his 
meaning rightly, recognises the powers for self- 
cure which the condition of trance will some- 
times bestow on the sufferer, ‘where’ (says the 
father of our art) ‘ the sight being closed to the 
external, the soul more truthfully perceives the 
affections of the body.’ In short—I own it 
—in this instance, the skill of the physician 
has been a compliant obedience to the instinct 
called forth in the patient. And the hopes 
I have hitherto permitted myself to give you, 
were founded on my experience that her own 
hopes, conceived in trance, had never been 
ve wo Tea or exaggerated. The simples that I 
gathered for her yesterday she had described ; 
they are not in our herbal. But as they are 
sometimes used by the natives, 1 had the 
curiosity to analyse their chemical properties 
shortly after I came to the colony, and they 
seemed to me as innocent as_lime-blossoms. 
They are rare in this part of Australia, but she 
told me where I should find them—a remote spot 
which she has certainly never visited. Last 
night, when you saw me disturbed, dejected, it 
was because, for the first, time, the docility 
with which she had hitherto in her waking 
state obeyed her own injunctions in the state 
of trance, forsook me. She could not be in- 
duced to taste the decoction I had made from 
the herbs; and if you found me this morni 
with weaker hopes than before, this is the re 
cause—viz. that when I visited her at sun- 
rise, she was not in sleep but in trance, and in 
that trance she told me that she had nothing 
more to suggest or reveal; that on the complete 
restoration of her senses, which was at hand, 
the abnormal faculties vouchsafed to trance 
would be withdrawn. ‘As for my life,’ she said, 
quietly, as if unconscious of our temporary joy 
or woe in the term ofits tenure here—‘ as for my 
life, your aid is now idle; my own vision ob- 
scure ; on my life a dark and cold shadow is 
resting. I cannot foresee if it will pass away. 
When I strive to look around, 1 see but my 
Allen——’ ” 

“And so,” said I, mastering my emotions, 
“in bidding me hope, you did not rely on your 
own resources of science, but ou the whisper of 
Nature in the brain of your patient ?” 

“ Tt is so.” 

We both remained silent some moments, and 
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then, as he disappeared within my house, I 
murmured : 

“And when she strives to look beyond the 
shadow, she sees only me! Is there some 
prophet-hint of Nature there also, directing me 
not to scorn the secret which a wanderer, so 
suddenly dropped on my solitude, assures me 
that Nature will sometimes reveal to her seeker ? 
And oh, that dark wanderer; has Nature a mar- 
vel more weird than himself !” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

I straYeD through the forest till noon, in de- 
bate with myself, and strove to shape my wild 
doubts into purpose, before I could nerve and 
compose myself again to face Margrave alone. 

I re-entered the hut. To my surprise, Mar- 
grave was uot in the room in which I had 
left him, nor in that which adjoined it. I 
ascended the stairs to the kind of loft in which 
I had been accustomed to pursue my studies, 
but in which I had not set foot since my alarm 
for Lilian had suspended my labours. There I 
saw Margrave quietly seated before the manu- 
script of my Ambitious Work, which lay open 
on the rude table just as I had left it, in the 
midst of its conidia ae 

“T have taken the license of former days, you 
see,” said Margrave, smiling, “and have hit by 
chance on a passage I can understand without 
effort. But why such a waste of argument to 

rove a fact so simple? In man, as in brute, 
fife once lost is lost for ever; and that is why 
life is so precious to man.” 

I took the book from his hand, and flung it 
aside in wrath. His approval revolted me more 
with my own theories than all the argumentative 
rebukes of Faber. 

“And now,” I said, sternly, “the time has 
come for the explanation you promised. Before 
I can aid you in any experiment that may serve 
to prolong your life, I must know how far that 
life has been a baleful and destroying influ- 
ence ?” 

“I have some faint recollection of having 
saved your life from an imminent danger, and if 
gratitude were the attribute of man, as it is of 
the dog, I should claim your aid to save mine as 
a right. Ask me what you will. You must 
have seen enough of me to know that I do not 
affect either the virtues or vices of others. I 
regard both with so supreme an indifference, that 
I believe I am vicious or virtuous unawares. I 
know not if I can explain what seems to have 
perplexed you, but if 1 cannot explain I have no 
intention to lie. Speak ; I listen. We have time 
enough now before us.” 

So saying, he reclined back in the chair, 
stretching out his limbs wearily. All round this 
spoilt darling of Material Nature the aids and 
appliances of Intellectual Scieuce! Books, and 
telescopes, and crucibles, with the light of day 
coming through a small circular aperture in the 
boarded casement, as I had constructed the 
opening for my experimental observation of the 
prismal rays. 

While I write, his image is as visible before 





my remembrance as if before the actual eye— 
beautiful even in its decay, awful even in its 
weakness, mysterious as is Nature herself amidst 
all the mechanism by which our fancied know- 
ledge attempts to measure her laws and analyse 
her light. 

But at that moment no such subtle reflections 
delayed my inquisitive eager mind from its imme- 
diate purpose—who and what was this creature 
boasting of a secret through which I might 
rescue from death the life of her who was my all 
upon the earth? 

I gathered rapidly and succinctly together all 
that I knew and all that I guessed of Al 
existence and arts. I commenced from my Vision 
in that mimic Golgotha of creatures inferior to 
man, close by the scene of man’s most trivial 
and meaningless pastime. I went on: Derval’s 
murder; the missing contents of the casket; 
the apparition seen by the maniac assassin guid- 
ing him to the horrid deed; the luminous 
haunting Shadow; the positive charge in the 
murdered man’s memoir connecti Margrave 
with Louis Grayle, and accusing him of the 
murder of Haroun; the night in the moonlit 
pavilion at Derval Court; the baneful influence 
on Lilian ; the struggle between me and himself 
in the house by the sea-shore ;—The strange All 
that is told in this Strange Story. 

But, warming as I spoke, and in a kind of 
fierce joy to be enabled thus to free my own 
heart of the doubts that had burdened it, 
now that I was fairly face to face with the 
being by whom my reason had been so perplexed, 
and my life so tortured, I was restrained by 
none of the fears lest my own fancy deceived 
me, with which in his absence I had striven to 
reduce to natural causes, the portents of terror 
and wonder. I stated plainly, directly, the 
beliefs, the impressions which I had never dared 
even to myself to own without seeking to ex- 

lain them away. And coming at last to aclose, 
T esids “Such are the evidences that seem to 
me to justify abhorrence of the life that you ask 
me to aid in prolonging. Your own tale of last 
night but confirms them. And why to me—to 
me—do you come with wild entreaties to 
lengthen the life that has blighted my own? 
How did you even learn the home in which I 
sought unavailing refuge? How—as your hint 
to Faber clearly revealed— were you aware 
that, in yon house, where the sorrow is veiled, 
where the groan is suppressed, where the foot- 
tread falls ghostlike, there struggles now be- 
tween life and death my heart’s twin, my 
world’s sunshine? Ah! through my terror for 
her, is it a demon that tells you how to bribe 
my abhorrence into submission, and supple my 
reason into use to your ends ?” 

Margrave had listened to me throughout with 
a fixed attention, at times with a bewildered 
stare, at times with exclamations of surprise, 
but not of denial. And when I had done, he 
remained for some moments silent, seemingly 
stupified, passing his hand repeatedly Fay «3 
— in the gesture so familiar to him in former 

ys. 
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At length he said, quietly, without evincing 
any sign either of resentment or humiliation : 

“In much that you tell me I recognise my- 
self; in much I am as lost in amazement as you 
in wild doubt or fierce wrath. Of the effect that 
you say Philip Derval produced on me I have no 
recollection. Of himself I have only this; that 
he was my foe, that he came to England intent 
on schemes to shorten my life or destroy its en- 
joyments. All my faculties tend to self-preserva- 
tion; there they converge as rays in a focus ; 
in that focus they illume and—they burn. I 
willed to destroy my intended destroyer. Did 
my will enforce itself on the agent to which it 
was guided? Likely enough. Be it so. Would 
you blame me for slaying the tiger or serpent— 
not by the naked hand, but by weapons that arm 
it? But what could tiger and serpent do more 
against me than the man who would rob me 
of life? He had his arts for assault, I had 
mine for self-defence. He was to me as the 
tiger that creeps through the jungle, or the 
serpent uncoiling his folds for the spring. Death 
to those whose Sife is destruction to mine, be 
they serpent, or tiger, or man! Derval perished. 
Yes! the spot in which the maniac had buried 
the casket was revealed to me—no matter how; 
the contents of the casket passed into my hands. 
I coveted that possession because I believed that 
Derval had learned from Haroun of Aleppo the 
secret by which the elixir of life is prepared, and 
I supposed that some stores of the essence would 
be found in his casket. I was deceived; not a 
drop! What I there found I knew not how to 
use or apply, nor did I care to learn. What I 
sought was not there. You see a luminous 
shadow of myself; it haunts, it accosts, it com- 
pels you. Of this I know nothing. Was it the 
emanation of my intense will really producing 
this spectre of myself? or was it the thing of 
your own imagination—an imagination which 
my will impressed and subjugated? I know not. 
At the hours when my shadow, real or supposed, 
was with you, my senses would have been locked 
in sleep. It is true, however, that I intensely 
desired to learn from races always near to man, 
but concealed from his every-day vision, the 
secret that I believed Philip Derval had carried 
with him to the tomb; and from some cause or 


‘another I cannot now of myself alone, as I could 


years ago, subject those races to my command 
—I must, in that, act through or with the mind 
of another. It is true that I sought to impress 
upon your waking thoughts the images of the 
circle, the powers of the wand, which, in your 
trance or sleep-walking, made you the involun- 
tary agent of my will. I knew by a dream—for 
by dreams, more or less vivid, are the results of 
my waking will sometimes divulged to my- 
self—that the spell had been broken, the dis- 
covery I sought not effected. All my hopes 
were then transferred from yourseif, the dull 
votary of science, to the girl whom I charmed 
to my thraldom through her love for you, and 
through her dreams of a realm which the science 
of schools never enters. In her, imagination was 


all pure and all potent, and tell me, oh, practical | 





reasoner, if reason has ever advanced one step 
into knowledge except through that imaginative 
faculty which is strongest in the wisdom of 
ignorance, and weakest in the ignorance of the 
wise. Ponder this, and those marvels that per- 
plex you will cease to be marvellous. I pass 
on to the riddle that puzzles you most. By 
Philip Derval’s account I am, in truth, Louis 
Grayle restored to youth by the elixir, and, while 
yet infirm, decrepit, murdered Haroun—a man 
of a frame as athletic as yours! By accepting 
this notion you seem to yourself alone to unravel 
the mysteries you ascribe to my life and my 
owers. Oh, wise philosopher! ob, profound 
ogician! you accept that notion, yet hold my 
belief in the Dervish’s tale a chimera! I am 
Grayle made young by the elixir, and yet the 
elixir itself is a fable!” 

He paused and laughed, but the laugh was no 
longer even an echo of its former merriment or 
playfulness—a sinister and terrible langh, mock- 
ing, threatening, malignant. 

Again he swept his hand over his brows and 
resumed : 

* Ts it not easier to so accomplished a sage as 
you to believe that the idlers of Paris have 
guessed the true solution of that problem—my 
place on this earth ? May I not be the love-son 
of Louis Grayle? And when Haroun refused 
the elixir to him, or he found that his frame 
was too far exhausted for even the elixir to re- 
pair organic lesions of structure in the worn 
frame of old age, may he not have indulged the 
common illusion of fathers, and soothed his 
death-pangs with the thought that he should 
live again in his son? Haroun is found dead on 
his carpet—rumonr said strangled. What proof 
of the truth of that rumour? Might he not 
have passed away ina fit? Will it lessen your 
perplexity if [ state recollections? They are 
vague—they often perplex myself; but so far 
from a wish to deceive you, my desire is to 
relate them so truthfully that you may aid me 
to reduce them into more definite form.” 

His face now became very troubled, the tone 
of his voice very irresolute: the face and the 
voice of a man who is either blundering his 
way through an intricate falsehood, or through 
obscure reminiscences. 

“This Louis Grayle! this Louis Grayle! I 
remember him well, as one remembers a nighit- 
mare. Whenever [ look back, before the illness 
of which I will presently speak, the image of 
Louis Grayle returns to me. I see myself with 
him in African wilds, commanding the fierce 
Abyssinians. I see myself with him in the fair 
Persian valley—lofty, snow-covered mountains 
encircling the garden of roses. I see myself 
with him in the hush of the golden noon, re- 
clined by the spray of cool fountains; now lis- 
tening to cymbals and lutes; now arguing 
with greybeards on secrets ae by the 
Chaldees. ‘With him, with him in moonlit 
nights, stealing into the sepulchres of mythical 
kings. Isee myself with him in the aisles of 
dark caverns, surrounded by awful shapes, which 
have no likeness amongst the creatures of earth. 
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Louis Grayle! Louis Grayle! All my earlier 
memories go back to Louis Grayle! All my arts 
and powers, all that I have learned of the lan- 
guages spoken in Europe, of the sciences taught 
in her schools, I owe to Louis Grayle. But am 
I one and the same with him! No. Iam but 
a pale reflexion of his giant intellect. I have 
not even a reflexion of his childlike agonies of 
sorrow. ‘Louis Grayle! He stands apart from 
me, as a rock from the tree that grows out from 
its chasms. Yes, the gossip was right ; I must 
be his son.” 

He leant his face on both hands, rocking him- 
self to andfro. At length, with a sigh, he re- 
sumed : 

“I remember, too, a long and oppressive 
illness, attended with racking pains; a dis 
journey in a wearisome litter, the light hand 
of the woman Ayesha, so sad and so stately, 
smoothing my pillow or fanning my brows. I 
remember the evening on which my nurse drew 
the folds of the litter aside, and said, ‘See 
Aleppo! and the star of thy birth shining over 
its walls! 

‘I remember a face inexpressibly solemn and 
mournful. I remember the chill that the calm 
of its ominous eye sent through my veins—the 
face of Haroun, the Sage of Aleppo. I remem- 
ber the vessel of crystal he bore in his hand, 
and the blessed relief from my pains that a drop 
from the essence which flashed through the 
crystal bestowed! And then—and then—I re- 
member no more till the night on which Ayesha 
came to my couch and said, ‘ Rise.’ 

“ And 1 rose, leaning on her, supported by 
her. We went through dim narrow streets. 
faintly lit by wan stars, disturbing the prow] of 
the dogs, that slunk from the look of that 
woman. We came to a solitary house, small 
and low, and my nurse said, ‘ Wait.’ 

“ She opened the door and wert in; I seated 
myself on the threshold. And after a time she 
came out from the house, and led me, still leaning 
on her, into a chamber. 

“A man lay, as in sleep, on the carpet, and 
beside him stood another man, whom I recog- 
nised as Ayesha’s special attendant—an Indian. 
‘Haroun is dead,’ said Ayesha. ‘Search for 
that which will give thee new life. Thou hast 
seen, and wilt know it, not I.’ 

* And I put my hand on the breast of Haroun 
—for the dead man was he—and drew from it 
the vessel of crystal. 

“Having done so, the frown on his marble 
brow ~ ome me. I staggered back, and 
swooned away. 

“7 came to my senses, recovered and re- 


|| joicing, miles afar from the city, the dawn red 


on its distant walls. Ayesha had tended me; 
the elixir had already restored me. 

“My first thought, when full consciousness 
came back to me, rested on Louis Grayle, for he, 
also, had been at Aleppo. I was but one of his 
numerous tram. He, too, was enfeebled and 
suffering; he had sought the known skill of 


Haroun for himself as for me; and this woman 
loved and had tended him as she had loved and 


tended me. And my nurse told me that he was 
dead, and forbade me henceforth to breathe his 
name. 

** We travelled on—she and I, and the Indian, 
her servant—my strength still renewed by the 
wondrous elixir. No longer supported by ier ; 
what gazelle ever roved through its pasture 
with a bound more elastic than mine ? 

“We came to a town, and my nurse placed 
before me a mirror. I did not recognise myself. 
In this town we rested obscure, till the letter 
there reached meby which I learned that I was 
the offspring of love, and enriched by the care 
of a father recently dead. Is it not clear that 
Louis Grayle was this father?” 

“Tf so, was the woman Ayesha your mo- 


mal | ther ?” 


“The letter said that ‘ my mother had died 
in my infancy.’ Nevertheless, the care with 
which Ayesha had tended me induced a suspicion 
that made me ask her the very question you put. 
She wept when I asked her, and said ‘No, only 
my nurse. And now I needed a nurse no more.’ 
The day after I received the letter which an- 
nounced an inheritance that allowed me to vie 
with the nobles of Europe, this woman left me, 
aud went back to her tribe.” 

* Have you never seen her since ?” 

Margrave hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered, though with seeming reluctance, “ Yes, 
at Damascus. Not many days after I was borne 
to that city by the strangers, who found me half. 
dead on their road, I woke one morning to find 
her by my side. And she said, ‘In joy and in 
health you did not need me. I am needed 
now.” 

“Did you then deprive yourself of one so 
devoted? You have not made this long voyage 
—from Egypt to Australia—alone; you, to 
whom wealth gave no excuse for privation ?” 

“The woman came with me; and some chosen 
attendants. I engaged to ourselves the vessel 
we sailed in.” 

“Where have you left your companions ?” 

“ By this hour,” answered Margrave, “ they 
are in reach of my summons; and when you and 
I have achieved the discovery—in the results 
of which we shall share—I will exact no more 
from your aid. I trust all that rests for my cure 
to my nurse and her swarthy attendants. You 
will aid me now, as a matter of course; the 
physician whose counsel you needed to guide 

our own skill enjoins you to obey my whim— 
if whim you still call it,—you will obey it, for on 
that whim rests your own sole hope of happiness ; 
—you, who can love—I love nothing but life. 
Has my frank narrative solved all the doubts 
that stood between you and me, in the great 
meeting-ground of an interest in common ?” 

“Solved all the doubts! Your wild story 
but makes some the darker, leaving others un- 
touched; the occult powers of which you boast, 
and some of which I have witnessed ; your very 
insight into my own household sorrows, into the 
interest I have, with yourself, in the truth of a 
faith so repugnant to reason 








“ Pardon me,” interrupted Margrave, with that 
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slight curve of the lip which is half smile and half 
sneer, “if, in my account of myself, I omitted 
what I cannot explain, and you cannot conceive : 
let me first ask how many of the commonest ac- 
tions of the commonest men are purely involun- 
tary and wholly inexplicable? When, for in- 
stance, you open your lips and utter a sentence, 
you have not the faintest idea beforehand what 
word will follow another; when you move a 
muscle, can you tell me the thought that prompts 
tothe movement? And, wholly unable thus to 
account for your own simple sympathies between 
impulse and act, do you believe that there exists 
& man upon earth who can read all the riddles 
in the heart and brain of another? Is it not 
true that not one drop of water, one atom of 
matter, ever really touches another? Between 
each and each there is always a space, however 
infinitesimally small. How, then, could the 
world go on if every man asked another to 
make his whole history and being as lucid as 
daylight before he would buy and sell with him ? 
All interchange and alliance rest but on this, 
—an interest m common ;—you and I have esta- 
blished that interest. All the rest, all you ask 
more, is superfluous. Could I answer each 
doubt you would raise, still, whether the answer 
should please or revolt you, your reason would 
come back to the same starting-point—viz. In 
one definite proposal have we two an interest in 
common ?” 

And again Margrave laughed, not in mirth 
but in mockery. ‘The laugh and the words that 
preceded it were not the langh and the words of 
the young. Could it be possible that Louis 
Grayle had indeed revived to false youth in the 
ein of Margrave, such might have been his 

augh and such his words. The whole mind of 
Margrave seemed to have undergone change 
since I last saw him; more rich in idea, more 
crafty even in candour, more powerful, more 
concentred. As we see in our ordinary expe- 
rience that some infirmity, threatening disso- 
lution, brings forth more vividly the reminis- 
cences of early years, when impressions were 
vigorously stamped, so I might have thought, 
that as Materave neared the tomb, the memories 
he had retained from his former existence in a 
being more amply endowed, more formidably 
potent, struggled back to the brain, and the 
mind that had lived in Louis Grayle moved the 
lips of the dying Margrave. 

“ For the powers and the arts that it equally 
puzzles your reason to assign or deny to me,” 
resumed my terrible guest, “I will say briefly but 
this : they come from faculties stored within my- 
self, and doubtless conduce to my self-preserva- 
tion—faculties more or less, perhaps (so Van Hel- 
mont asserts), given to all men though dormant in 
most ;—vivid and active in me because in me self- 
preservation has been and yet is the strong 
master-passion, or instinct ; and because I have 
been a how to use and direct such faculties 
by disciplined teachers ; some by Louis Grayle, 
the enchanter; some by my nurse, the singer of 
charmed songs. But in much that I will to 
have done, I ‘know no more than yourself how 


the agency acts. Enough for me to will what 
I wished, and sink calmly in slumber, sure that 
the will would work somehow its way. But 
when I have willed to know what, when known, 
should shape my own courses, I could see, with- 
out aid from your pitiful telescopes, all objects 
howsoever afar. What wonder in that? Have you 
no learned puzzle-brain metaphysicians, who tell 
you that space is but an idea, all this palpable 
universe an idea in the mind and no more! 
Why am I an enigma as dark as the Sibyl’s, and 
your metaphysicians as plain as a hornbook ?” 
Again the sardoniclaugh. ‘“ Enough : let what 
I have said obscure or enlighten your guesses, 
we come back to the same link of union, which 
binds man to man, bids states arise from the 
desert, and foemen embrace as brothers. I need 
_ and you need me; without your aid my 
ife is doomed ; without my secret the breath 
will have gone from the lips of your Lilian 
before the sun of to-morrow is red on yon hill- 
tops.” 

te Fiend or juggler,” I cried in rage, ‘‘ you shall 
not so enslave and enthral me by this mystic 
farrago and jargon. Make your fantastic ex- 
periment on yourself if you will: trust to your 
arts and your powers. My Lilian’s life shall 
not hang on your fiat. I trust it—to-——” 

To what—to man’s skill? Hear what the 
sage of the college shall tell you, before I ask 
you again for your aid. Do you trust to God’s 
saving mercy? Ah, of course you believe in a 
God? Who, except a philosopher, can reason a 
Maker away? But that the Maker. will alter 
His courses to hear you; that, whether or not 

ou trust in Him, or in your doctor, it will change 
y a hair-breadth the thing that must em 
you believe ¢his, Allen Fenwick ?” 

And there sate this reader of hearts! a boy 
in his aspect, mocking me and the greybeards of 
schools. 

I could listen no more; I turned to the door 
and fled down the stairs, and heard, as I fled, a 
low chant ; feeble and faint, it was still the old 
barbaric chant, by which the serpent is drawn 
from its hole by the charmer. 








LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 

Wuen a poor man has a pretty daughter 
about eleven or twelve years old—the age at 
which Persian ladies are supposed to have ma- 
trimonial views—a marriage-broker waits upon 
him, and endeavours to strike a bargain for her. 
The broker, generally a moolah or priest, will 
perhaps offer from two to four hundred tomauns, 
or, say, from one to two hundred pounds English 
money, as a fair price for a young lady. ‘The 
bargain completed, the girl probably becomes 
a wife of some khan, rich enough to afford him- 
self such a luxury, and to give the broker a 
handsome profit on the transaction. It is 
usually all a matter of business, and a man post- 
‘ing up his accounts at the end of the year might 
note down that upon such a day he bought 
a lady, pretty much as if he had purchased a fine 
Turcoman horse or an English rifle: only the 
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price of the two latter articles would be con- 
siderably higher than that of the first. It is 
seldom that either of the parties have previously 
seen each other, so that the lifting of the veil 
upon the wedding-day may be a delightful sur- 
prise, or a glum disappointment, according to 
circumstances. 

A Persian bride, when first bought, is a queer 
little body, fattened up with rice and sweet- 
meats for the occasion, and sadly besmeared 
with cosmetics. Collyrium has been put into 
her eyes to make them dark and languishing, and 
they are also elongated by some means, so that 
they may have the shape of almonds. Her hair 
is dyed of a coal black by indigo, or of a reddish 
brown by indigo and henna mixed with it, ac- 
cording to her own fancy or that of the broker. 
Her eyebrows are plastered, and painted so 
thickly that they look like a large piece of court- 
plaister cut into arches stuck upon her face. I 
say a large piece, because they are joined arti- 
ficially by a thick line across the nose. Her 
cheeks are painted in excessively bright colours, 
and two shiny locks of hair, gummed together, 
are stuck flat on each side of them in the 
shape of number sixes, placed the wrong way. 
Her hands and feet, finger-nails, and toe-nails, 
are dyed a light mahogany colour with henna. 
She has no more shape or figure than a bolster. 
Poor little thing ! She plays such tricks with 
herself generally, that at twenty she is an 
old woman, with her skin all shrivelled and 
burnt up by caustics and poisoned pricks of 
needles. 

This odd undersized creature waddles about 
the apartment of her new lord in the finest and 
largest trousers possible. She puts on a great 
many pairs of them, and is as proud of the size 
of her legs as a British damsel is of the size of 
her crinoline. She wears a smart embroidered 
jacket with short sleeves, anda pretty chemisette 
of some light white silk material, embroidered 
with gold threads; but her arms, and legs, and 
neck are bare. She h upon her little 
person, as many jewels, gold coins, and trinkets 
as she can possibly get at. She is especially 
fond of pearls and diamonds, but is not parti- 
cular as to their beauty or value; a diamond is 
a diamond for her, whatever flaw it may have ; 
a pearl is a pearl, whatever its shape or 
colour may be. She is very fine, but never 
elegant. Her mind is entirely uncultivated. 
She has neither education nor accomplishments : 
but she has a good deal of flowery talk about 
roses and nightingales, with an under-current 
of strange roundabout wit and drollery. There 
is an utter want of delicacy and modesty in her 
conversation. She knows a great many things 
which she ought not to know, and child as she 
is in years, she would outwit the wisest man 
who ever wore a grey beard. 

One of the first visits she receives after her 
marriage will most probably be from her father, 
who will tell her that his home is cold and 
cheerless since she has left it, and that her 
mother is getting old This pathetic appeal is 
certain to touch her heart, and she will employ 





the first money she can coax out of her husband, 
to buy her father a new young wife. 

All Persia seems fairly wife mad, according 
to our Northern notions. A beggar asking for 
alms in the street will found his strongest ie 
to your charity, on the startling fact that he has 
five wives at home, and has just married a 

oung one. You take a servant from rags and 

unger, and he spends the first few tomauns he 
can scrape together in your service, in buying a 
bran-new wife. But the eldest, or first married 
wife, is usually housekeeper and mistress. She 
even distributes rations of food to the rest, who 
hold her in much respect and some awe. The 
number of marriages is undoubtedly increased 
by the strange conditions under which some of 
them take place. A marriage contract is seldom 
intended to last the life of either party. A lady 
may be taken on lease, like a house, for a definite 
period; and this species of matrimony is much 
encouraged by the moolahs, who derive liberal 
fees from it. 

Indeed, the proceeding of taking a lady on 
a short lease, is common even among Christians 
residing in Persia. A friend of mine informed 
me that he visited Vannek, a village near 
Tehran, some years ago, for the purpose of 
making a marriage of this kind. He and a com- 
panion sat down under a tree, smoking kaleons, 
while the village damsels under command of the 
priest filed past for inspection. When his 
choice was fixed, the lease was drawn out m 
due form. Forty tomauns (a high rent, about 
twenty pounds) was paid for dresses and fine 
clothes, and thirty tomauns more were agreed 
ye as the price of divorce. Theaverage price 
of an Armenian lady is from ten to fifteen 
tomauns. ‘Lhey are Lirsiily coarse and ugly. 
The small-pox makes shocking ravages among 
them, too. 

Boys usually marry between twelve and iour- 
teen. They frequently marry their cousins, but 
the race does not degenerate in consequence, as 
it has been clearly ascertained to do in other 
countries, 

Children are not the source of embarrassment, 
even to poor people, that they are supposed 
sometimes to be in. more civilised countries. 
There need be no anxiety at all about them, 
indeed. ‘They can always pick up rice enough to 
live somewhere, and the family of a rich man 
is often far too numerous for his children to 
expect to be rich men too. Hence it happens 
that poverty, far from bringing contempt ona 
man in the East, seems even to be invested with 
a kind of majesty. All men, therefore, think that 
they have nature’s own right to marry; and 
few trouble themselves at all about the care of 
a family: the world is wide enough for every- 
body, they say. 

The shah, however, is under some difficulty 
occasionally in finding a new wife. A shah sent 
to one of the great khans to propose for his 
daughter, a very beautiful woman. But her 
father begged that she might be excused so in- 
convenient an honour, for that when his majesty 
had enjoyed her society for a month he would 
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probably forget all about her, and she must 
then, according to custom, remain in a state of 
widowhood for the rest of her life. A shah 
being an awful person in Persia, his majesty is 
said to have expressed such resentment at being 
crossed in his caprice, that for a long time the 
khan did not dare to marry his daughter to any 
one. ' 

There appears to be no such thing as a mésal- 
liance in Persia. One of the innumerable sons 
of Fat-ali Shah fell in love with a very old and 
ugly woman in humble life. The king tried to 
joke the young man out of this strange faney. 
“Ah, sir,” replied the prince, “if you could 
only see her with my eyes!” This vague answer 
of sententious Oriental flavour was considered 
to settle the affair completely, and to reply to all 
objections: which perhaps it did. Even the 
present king has illustrated the prevailing sen- 
timent of his subjects very prettily. His queen 
and favourite wife, Geiran, or she-Antelope, was 
a peasant’s daughter who attracted his majesty’s 
eyes one day as he rode througi: a village, and 
whom he has loved ever since with an unchanging 
affection and most manly tenderness. His pas- 
sion for her, appears to be the master feeling of 
his life. Once upon a great day, when her son 
was proclaimed heir-apparent to the throne, and 
when all his women-kind appeared before him ar- 
rayed in their best ioeatl his quick eye saw at 
once that she was not among them; turning 
coldly away from the rest, he asked, ‘ Where is 
the Khauum ?” No festival could be a festival 
without her, and there was no light for him in 
his palace or his court until she came. 

Persians have not the same jealousy about 
their women as the Turks have. If you 
are really intimate with a man, he would be 
very likely to introduce you to his wile; 
and the anderoon is by no meaus closed like the 
harem. 

The life of the anderoon is made up of 
domestic plots and quarrels, gossiping, visiting, 
smoking, bathing, and pulling about finery. ii 
is chiefly governed by doctors and old women, 
who pretend to a knowledge of neeromancy and 
magic, with the making of love philters. Fearful 
cruelties are said.to be practised among the 
women, especially towards their servants; and 
it is to be more than suspected that the deep 
immer nature of the Persian khanum is that of the 
panther or the tigress. There are no fiercer vira- 
goes in the welll than some of these dyed and 
— Orientals. An acquaintance of mine 

aving lost a sum of money, suspected his Ar- 
menian housekeeper of having stolen it; he was 
imprudent enough to tell her so; and the next 
morning, as he was taking tea, he was disturbed 
by strange noises, which appeared to him to 
come from a room at the other side of the house. 
He went to see what was the matter there, and 
found that the Armenian woman, having dis- 
covered the real thief, had enticed him imto a 
room with some of her female friends ; they had 
then thrown him down upon the ground, 
gagged him, trussed him like a fowl with his 
legs and arms behind him, and had then 





proceeded to nip little pieces out of his body 
with red-hot pincers, which they heated in a 
pan of charcoal. They were thus agreeabl 
employed when my friend found them, an 
they would doubtless have extracted a con- 
fession of the robbery if they had not been in- 
terrupted. 

The women’s apartments are usually very 
dirty and slovenly, untidy, and out of order. 
Beautiful china, cut glass, gold trays, and 
jewelled pipes, everything to eat, everything to 
drink, the sweetmeats, the sherbets, the coffee, 
o> tea, the fruit, are all equally and abominably 

irty. 

There is little furniture in the anderoons, ex- 
cept carpets, and cushions, and a great many 
looking-glasses of the very worst quality; but 
the walls and ceilings are usually a very 

rettily, and have a gay and cheerful appearance. 
Beall, carpets, curtains, cushions, shawls, and 
ladies, all reek with dirt. Even the use of tooth- 
brushes seems unknown, although the women 
over-eat themselves sadly with coarse kabobs and 
garlic. 

There is great licence in manners at Tehran : 
women of the highest rank pay visits to men 
without scruple: usually coming dressed like 
beggars, to avoid observation. The visits of 
ladies to each other are interminable. They 
call at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, 
and stop all day, smoking and eating and 
bragging about their clothes and their hus- 
bands. 

Public scandals are rare. If a husband should 
be too inquisitive, he is apt to be poisoned; 
and if a lover should be indiscreet, he may 
chance to be short-lived. A great khan was 
stabbed by an unseen hand in broad daylight 
not long ago, at ‘Tabreez, for boasting of a 
love affair. 

Owing to the almost unrestrained liberty 
they enjoy, women mix themselves up with 
everything in Persia; nothing is done with- 
out them; they have immense political in- 
fluence; and they, with the wretched tribe of 
beldames and fortune-tellers who hang about 
the anderoons, overturn viziers and ministers 
at will. 

Human life is held cheap in Persia; and the 
majesty of death has neither awe nor terrors 
there. A criminal who has been executed will 
be left a ghastly and fearful object in the 
market-place, for the dogs to gnaw at. My 
horse has often stumbled and shied at the 
uncanny thing; but the heedless crowd, any 
one of whom might be singled out in a 
minute for the same fate, pass by jesting or 
unconcerned. 

As there is neither comfort, cleanliness, re- 
pose, nor attraction in Persian houses; as wives 
are neither companions nor friends, and the 
sweet ties of home are almost unknown; so 
there is little domestic affection. A guod- 
natured old lady of two or three-and-tweaty, 
once told me, with a sly look, “My husband 
would have divorced me long ago, but that I 
am such a good cook.” “He likes me best,” 
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said a plump little lady, proudly aeaiing of 
her position in the anderoon, to a lady of my 
acquaintance—“ he likes me best, because I am 
fat and soft, like a feather-bed.” So it happens 
that the connexion between husbands and wives 
being of so light a kind, when a man falls into 
disgrace his wives and relatives take part against 
him, and their first concern is to ask for their 
dowry and divorce, 

When a man dies, his widows go, accord- 
ing to an immemorial custom in the East, to 
his nearest relative, who is bound to sup- 
port them. If they be young, he finds them 
new husbands; if old, food, raiment, and a 
home. 

Besides the regular wives, there is a class of 
legalised concubines called “ Seegas ;” but the 
seega is merely looked upon as a servant : never 
eating or associating habitually with her master. 
These women, however, are said to be more 
faithful in misfortune than wives are. Their 
children, as well as natural children generally, 
inherit property just as if they had been born of 
wives. 

I cannot close this paper upon Persian 
women without telling a true and pathetic 
story which seems to unsay much that I have 
written. It is indeed a bright and noble excep- 
tion to the sad and general fact. The ex-prime 
minister of Persia was married to a sister of 
the king. All accounts concur in representing 
the ameer as a man of a most princely and gal- 
lant presence. He was essentially a Persian 
minister, and most enlightened and patriotic in 
his endeavours to serve the country which he 
governed with almost unlimited power. His 
morals were stainless ; his honour was untainted 
by suspicion. Magnanimous, uncorrupt, merci- 
ful, liberal, forgiving, history in vain looks for his 
parallel among the modern Persians. He made 
roads, he encouraged agriculture, he fostered 
trade, he suppressed the torture and cruel 
punishments, he erected hotels for travellers, 
and new bazaars. Fairly judged, he was, per- 
haps, the most remarkable Oriental ruler of his 
time. 

But it was said that he had the love of state 
and splendour often noticeable in such men: 
the fondness for display which characterised 
Bacon, Wolsey, and Cardinal Richelieu. If 
the eharge were true—as perhaps it was—it 
is still a question whether policy had not more 
to do with it than ostentation. For in many 
places in this world—and in Persia especially 
—it is necessary to govern a great deal by 
the eye; and a great man, to be duly re- 
spected, must carry his rauk about with 
him. It was whispered that he went abroad 
with more magnificence than the king, A 
kitchen boy was then got to say that he 
had been bribed to poison meat for the royal 
table. So, in a day, the ameer was hurled 
from power, and became a fugitive and an 
outlaw. 

By the intervention of the European embassies 
his life was spared for a time, but he was ordered 
to leave the capital. His wile, as devoted as 


she was beautiful, good, and young, accompanied 
him. She never left him, by day or by night, 
always making a point of eating with him: for 
she knew that they would not poison fer. Still, 
for greater precaution, they lived chiefly upon 
boiled eggs. But his enemies feared him as 
long as he remained alive, and they determined 
to destroy him by stratagem. They sent one 
of those cunning old women who always do the 
mischief in Persia, and who decoyed the royal 
lady into the garden under pretence of see- 
ing a messenger from the king. ‘This mes- 
senger told her that her husband was_par- 
doned, and that he was to go to the bath, 
where a robe of honour awaited him, and he 
would be reinvested with all his former digni- 
ties. She let him go. When in the bath, the 
chief executioner came to him. The ameer was 
a strong man, and the executioner was afraid. 
Perhaps, too, his conscience smote him, for he 
owed place and fortune to the fallen minister. 
But nothing is more remarkable in Persia thaa 
the despotic power of the king, and the abject 
slavishness with which his most cruel edicts 
will be executed. The ameer, being offered 
his choice of deaths, selected poison, and as it 
did not act quickly enough, veins were opened 
in his arms and thighs. As soon as he was 
dead, his wife was given in marriage to the son 
of his successor in office. But it is said that 
she was inconsolable, and that she never forgot 
the husband she had loved so well, and whom 
she had tried to save with devoted tender- 
ness. 
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Wor-BEGONE and weak, and thinly clad, 

Struggling o’er the moorland through the gloom, 
Why should one so innocent and sad 

Rove so late, on such an eve, from home? 
Then—it was a child who did reply— 
“ One is left at home, about to die; 
Nothing of the rain, and nought of wind 
Makes me chill, while on I haste, to find 

Aid and relief.” 


Proud rode by, upon his horse all fire, 

Soldier, glorious in array to see, 
Swart his lip, his eyes astir with fire: 

Why so fierce, in such lone place is he? 
Then, with anger tossed upon the wind, 
Swore the knight, “ My comrade is maligned; 
What care I for wine-cup on the road? 

What care I for miscreant foes abroad, 
Who seek one thief?” 


Both have passed; the pale and weary child, 

Next, the man of war; and, darker brown, 
Lo! on pool and tuft of heather wild, 

How the storm from Heaven is bursting down! 
Now, a barefvot priest, the weltering moss, 
Will, despite of night and tempest, cross. 
‘“‘ Stay me not, but Benedicite,” 
With a smile and panting voice, says he, 

“ There waiteth grief.” 


O three pilgrims of the wilderness, 
Where love starves and beauty chills to death, 
I think how each takes part in some distress, 
Old as earth, the eternal Heaven beneath ; 
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Therefore child, and therefore soldier brave, 
Therefore priest, whose cell is nigh his grave, 
Love, ye three, who cross the moor by night, 
All who brave its hardships in the might 

Of true belief. 





THE COST OF COAL. 

In the midst of a bare and barren country 
that offered nothing attractive to the eye, and 
possessed every element that could impress the 
magination with a sense of gloom—in the 
midst of a country stretched out in an inter- 
minable flat, with here and there some dark 
gully or ravine, or some little wood—brown and 
wintry and leafless—there stood before me a 
kind of tower of rough grey stone, of mean alti- 
tude, and surrounded by many dingy sheds and 
outbuildings. 

The tower itself was approached on one side 
by a high and narrow wooden bridge, of some- 
what slender construction, which connected the 

t stone building with a large mound or 
illock at a little distance, and on the other by 
a flight of rude stone steps. The tower was 
surmounted by a strange and sinister apparatus 
of wheels and ropes and beams. This appa- 
ratus, raised high into the air, looked like 
the machinery of a rack, and imparted to this 
building the look of a great lonely torture- 
chamber, or a place of execution. The wheels 
and the ropes which went round them were in 
motion, but from time to time they would stop 
for a little while, and presently, as if at some 
given signal, would turn and work again, re- 
volving noiselessly and smoothly. 

The inside of that tower-like building, with 
the grim apparatus above it, was the end 
and destidation of the journey which I had 
undertaken, and hardly pausing to note what 
is here set down, lest that dogged resolu- 
tion which I felt should weaken or change, I 
made straight for the flight of steps which I 
have mentioned as giving access to the building. 
There were some men stationed on those steps 
to guard the place from intruders; but I had a 
certain pass-word, which I spoke as they ad- 
vanced to meet me, and when they heard it they 
stood aside and let me by. 

There is a kind of half-averted glance with 
which one looks towards a thing that one dreads 
to see, approaching it with hesitating eyes. 
Just thus 1 approach the mention of what is to 
come with a half-reluctance, and write with an 
unwilling hand and with a hesitating pen. 

I paused on a wooden stage, across which 
a bitter wind was driving keenly. There 

awned at my feet a great black abyss, 
enced in by a wooden rail. Above the abyss, 
and at a great elevation over my head, I 
saw what I had seen before from below, the two 
rack-like wheels. They were still revolving 
slowly and noiselessly, and the sliding ropes 
which passed over them were lost in the great 
black cliasm at my feet. Doubtless the wheels 
were so arranged as to lower or to raise those 
ropes at pleasure, and now they were raising 





them, silently, smoothly, and the spiral twist 
of the cordage was coming up out of the dark- 
ness, strand by strand, and inch by inch. There 
were two ropes, one thicker and whiter than the 
other, and they were both ascending. 

What a depth that dark hole must be that 
those ropes should go on rising and rising out 
of it, and still the line not come to an end! I 
watched it long, and it rose and rose stil], and no 
end seemed possible. So I drew close to the 
mouth of the great black hole, and holding 
firmly to a wooden rail which guarded it—hold- 
ing on against the Demon which said “Jump 
in”’—I looked down into the darkness, and so 
waited straining my eyes, and saying “ No,” as 
the Demon said “ Jump in.” 

At last, as I watched, there was a sudden 
change in one of the ropes. I think it was 
turned into an iron chain; and in the next 
moment two strange-looking and darkly-clad 
men appeared, clinging to the chain. Swiftly 
they rose up out of the blackness into the light. 
But this was not all. There was more of a 
burden hanging to the rope than this, for the 
chain was tightened that hung below the two 
darkly-clad men, and something more was rising 
out of the dark hole which another turn of the 
wheel would bring to light. 

The end of the chain that hung below was 
clasped and girt about the bodies of two dead 
men. It was grappled about their waists, and so 
their heads had fallen back, their faces were 
turned up to the sky, their hair streaming down 
in ragged locks, their arms and legs swung help- 
lessly and heavily, and the weight of death was 
in every limb and in every part of every limb. 
This ghastly apparition rose out of the black 
abyss, and it was not .a dream. While I was 
looking, the second rope turned into a chain, and 
one strangely-clad man, with a pale face, clung 
to it. Below him there hung grappled to the 
end of the chain a single corpse, with streaming 
locks and upturned face, like the others, and 
with powerless limbs that hung down as if the 
darkness claimed them, and was loth to give 
them up. This was not a dream either. 

I left the platform chilled to the soul, and 
with a blank and sickening heart ; and descend- 
ing again the stone steps, I passed round the 
tower-like building to its other side, and looked 
up to where the high and long viaduct of wood 
was to be seen bridging across the space be- 
tween the tower and the great mound or hillock 
of which I have spoken before. I saw that 
at the farther end of it, and all about the 
mound, and on the flat ground beneath, was 
gathered a great concourse of pale and silent 
people, who all looked towards the tower and 
towards the high and slender viaduct or bridge. 
While I waited, and looked with them in 
the same direction, I saw a low truck pushed 
out from the tower and wheeled swiftly aeross 
the bridge, and on that truck was a black 
coffin. Presently a tall and gaunt figure of 
very strange appearance, with long hair and 
beard floating out on the cold wind, came after 
the coffin from within the tower, and he leaned 
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over the bridge, his figure showing inst 
the sky, and he pointed suddenly athe 9 the 
coffin as it rolled, and cried aloud to the people 
below and around : 

“Tuis Is CHRISTOPHER WaNDLEss |” 

I saw all this. The dark stone building, and 
the high bridge and the coffin wheeled across 
it, and the gaunt man who called out the name 
of him who lay within ti. And this was not 
some strange stage play. It was not a picture 
from some new Dance of Death. It was not a 
dream. It was reality. 

I went, then, to the other side of the great 
mound on which the crowd was assembled, and 
at the foot of it I saw a train of carts of all sorts 
and kinds waiting to receive the dead; some 
with straw in them to give the corpse a softer 
bed. When a coffin was brought down from 
the mound and placed in one of the carts, those 
who had not been able, for the press upon the 
hillock above, to get near and look upon the 
dead man’s face, would crowd round the cart, 
and clamber up upon it, and stand upon the 
wheels, and the coffin-lid would be pushed aside, 
and all who could get a chance would gaze upon 
the sight within it. 

And as I looked towards the stone building with 
the high structure of beams and wheels above 
it, I saw that those wheels were still revolving 
slowly, and the ropes again ascending. Again 
the dark truck was pushed out upon the wooden 
viaduct, and this time it was followed by an- 
other; then, as before, the weird figure of the 
man with the long hair and beard was seen upon 
the bridge, and again he pointed with his hand 
to = coffins, and again he called aloud to the 

ople: 

“ a These are John Liddell and Oswald Gleg- 
orn!” 

After I had stood looking up at that terrible 
bridge for a time, watching the rolling of the 
coffins, and listening to the calling of the names, 
I turned about, and saw at a distance a long, 
long row of small low houses—a single row some 

uarter of a mile or more from end to end. 
Towards this row of houses I observed that the 
carts were driven as soon as they had received 
their terrible burden. 

I was half afraid of intruding upon grief 
which I had no right to meddle with in going 
near that village ; but still I followed one of the 
carts at a distance, and, when it had at length 
reached the farther end of the row of houses and 
the coffin had been taken into one of them, I 
drew near to the door. A crowd of people was 
assembled on the threshold and in the room 
within. At the doors of the adjoining houses 
stood a few women, some with a strange sullen 
look on their faces, and some with a stupid 
stunned expression very miserable to see. But 
from within the house into which the body had 
been carried there came from some person whom 
I could not see for the bystanders, a sound of 
such lamentation as I never heard before. It 
was & woman’s wailing ery fast repeated, and 
perfectly monotonous, but of such a terrible and 
peculiar sorrowfulness, so passionate and heart- 





broken, that I could not, dared not, remain 
there and listen to it. It was an unbearable 
cry which I may never forget, and I turned and 
went away from it. I could bear the horrorsof 
this scene but indifferently, but the grief I could 
not bear at all. The ery I heard may have been 
that of a mother with her dear, dear be brought 
back to her—and this I fancied to be the case ; 
or it may have been the wail of some widow— 
but I know of it that it was unbearable to hear, 
and that I went away from its sound with a 
miserable heart. 

And zo T passed by all this row of houses and 
saw that they were filled with coffins. Some 
were piled upon the bedsteads, and some propped 
on benches and stools on the floor and covered 
with sheets, through which their hideous out- 
lines showed. Over some, newly arrived, the 
neighbours were standing in groups, and loving 
hands were arranging the dead, and wiping the 
stains from their faces, as it seemed. me 
were silent, which was very terrible, and. some 
were moaning and weeping; but none were 
erying with the same peculiar wail which I had 
heard issuing from that house at the end of the 


village. 

Most of the houses had their doors standing 
open, and in one instance, where two of the 
doors came very near together, a couple of 
children—a girl and boy, I think—were playing 
at bo-peep, in and out. 

Was that not a dream either? No. I neither 
heard the sound of the woman’s wail, nor saw 
the children playing at bo-peep in a terrible 
dream, any more than the other horrors that I 
had witnessed. 

I was awake and standing on English soil, in 
the village of New Hartley, in Northumberland. 
The grey stone building like a tower was the 
fatal Hartley Colliery. The rack-like wheels 
and cords that rose above it formed part of the 
apparatus for lowering the pitmen into the shaft, 
and bringing them up again; and the bodies 
which I had seen brought up from that black 
chasm were those of the miners who perished 
in the depths three hundred feet below. 

Before returning to the colliery, I lingered a 
little longer in the village and noticed more of 
that sullen expression of which I have spoken 
appearing in many faces. I noticed, too, to my 
surprise, that there was a sort of gala-look about 
the inside of the houses. Far from having neg- 
lected to put things straight, as one would have 
thought they would, the miserable inhabitants 
seemed to have brightened everything up, and 
arranged their abodes with a more than common 
care and neatness. I have also an impression that 
the women were smartly and carefully dressed. 
Among the people outside the houses this cer- 
tainly was so, and artificial flowers were stuck 
in their bonnets in most cases—flowers of the 
brightest kind. A couple of drunken men were 
reeling along the main thoroughfare, and I lost 
sight of them as they plunged into one of the 
houses where the crowd was thickest round a 
corpse. The little Methodist chapel in the 
middle of the village was open and full of people, 
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who went there to identify a body which was 
laid on one of the benches. It was that of a 
boy, whose face was not disfigured as some of 
the others were. 

From the village I went back to the colliery, 
and ascended once more to that dreadful plat- 
form. The wheels were still turning, and the 
ropes ascending with their awful load. One 
could hardly find standing room for the piles of 
coffins which were placed about in readiness, 
and for those which were being borne past to 
the particular spot on the platform where the 
bodies were laid out. At that place an old 
woman was standing with a quantity of linen, 
which she tore into pieces for winding-sheets. 
These were stretched out and kept from blowing 
away by weights on their corners till they were 
wanted, and round about stood those no un- 
fastened the chains with which the corpses were 
girt about, besides those who were wanted to 
identify the dead, the doctors, and others. The 
colliery boys were there to recognise the faces 
of the other boys who were brought up from 
below. One after another, at intervals of about a 
quarter of an hour, the loads of dead were raised, 
the bodies were reached from the abyss over 
which they hung by the men who stood there 
for the purpose, and laid, clothed as they were, 
upon the outstretched sheet. Poor men, and 
poor boys, their faces and limbs were grimed 
with black, and many disfigured in an awful 
degree. Poor patient hard-working men! It 
was a sight almost as touching as it was ghastly 
to see them brought up thus, and lain in their 
coffins the sheet folded over them, clothed as 
they were—clothed only in a few scant garments, 
however, for the air below, though damp, is, I 
believe, not cold, and they want but little 
clothing when they are at work. The bodies 
did not seem to be stiff, and the limbs were 
easily composed. Some were much more frightful 
to look upon and more decomposed than others, 
and some of the boys had scien in their lips 
certainly, and if 1 remember rightly—it is aii. 
cult to be accurate in such a case—had some 
tint of-redness in their faces. “A laddie’s 
coffin” would sometimes be called for by those 
who laid out the bodies, and a large one asked 
for at the same time ; the two would be pushed 
across the bridge together, and it may be that 
the large coffin held the father, and that “the 
laddie” was his son. 

This dreadful operation continued all through 
that long afternoon without intermission. Re- 
lays of men, clad in mining costume, were 
ready to go down when others came up. They 
sat across a short beam of wood fastened to 
the chain, and the word was given to the 
engine-house, “ Lower the gin,” and then the 
wheels were at work again, and soon the men 
were lost in the-darkness of the shaft, to appear 
again in time with that dangling lifeless mass 
grappled on to the chain beneath them. 

Death on this wholesale scale it rarely falls to 
any man’s lot to witness, and especially death 
attended with such circumstances of blackness 
and desolation. Not on the battle-field, where 





there is colour and brightness of regimentals 
and glittering of arms, could such a scene of 
horror as this be found. That great hole, and 
the gallows-like machinery above it, and the 
disfigured, sordidly attired, blackened corpses 
rising from the dark chasm, can anything more 
terrible be conceived? The long preparation 
for what was coming, of that ever-rising rope 
watched so eagerly, the piles of coffins in all 
directions, the wild aspect of those pale miners 
standing about the fires, the horrid and sug- 
gestive smell of chloride of lime—which even 
clung to my clothing next day—can any move 
hideous combination of things be conceived ? 

Once more I went below and wandered a litile 
way into some purer air, but still keeping near 
the place. The sun was setting when I turned 
again towards that Tower of Death. It was be- 
hind the building within which these things 
that I have spoken of were concealed, and it 
blazed through it and around it, its beams 
passing over the village to which the dead were 
taken, All was enveloped for a time in a sort 
of fiery nimbus, and then the sun went down. 

The sun went down, and the chilling icy cold 
increased as the darkness began to fall over the 
scene. Again I stood upon the platform beside 
the shaft. Still that simister machine was at 
work. Again the smoothly-working ropes were 
gliding up out of the black place, and then the 
pale miners, who looked like corpses them- 
selves, came up into the shadowy and fading 
light; and the indistinct bundles of clothing, with 
the hanging heads and swinging legs and arms, 
came up too. Then, with a _ sound, the 
coffins rolled across the bridge. And now the 
preparations for the night were made, and fires 
kindled in the heacon-irons, to give light. One 
such beacon was slung with ropes aloft over the 
spot on which the recovered bodies were laid, 
and another stood near upon a sort of tripod. 
The light from them began to gleam upon the 
woodwork of the scaffold, upon the broken 
brattice, upon the smoothly-rising ropes, upon 
the strange dresses of the miners and their pale 
faces, — lastly on those ever-arriving masses 
of corruption which swung up from the depths 
below. Looking aside to where the stone steps 
gave access to the platform, one could see against 
the sky the shapes of fresh coffins arriving in 
continuous succession. 

Volleys of sparks flew from the beacons, 
driving Lefore the cutting wind. The linen for 
the winding-sheets waved and fluttered, but was 
soon pressed down with such a deadly weight 
as kept it still enough. The twilight deepened, 
and still the wheels were at work. Sull the 
two ropes descended, and the men who clung to 
each would swing against the others’ rope and 
disappear below. ‘Then came the interval while 
they were busied with their dreadful task; and 
then again the long ascent, the ropes steadier, 
perhaps, with the added weight. ‘The names of 
the dead called aloud—unless, as I remember 
once, the poor disfigured corpse was recognised 
by no one, when the word “ Unknown” was 
written on the collin. 
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As to the stories of what the searchers found 
below, we must take them upon hearsay. That 
the men did not survive the Mestianel of the 
pit mouth for more than thirty-six hours seems 
sure. They were saved the pangs of star- 
vation, and their death was easy and pain- 
less. We know that they held a prayer- 
meeting before they died, and we know little 
more. With most of the accounts of touching 
scenes disclosed to the eyes of those who de- 
scended the shaft, every one is acquainted ; and 
we have heard that fathers and children were 
found together, and that one man especially 
was found kneeling with his little boy’s arms 


_ clasped about his neck. There seems no reason 


to doubt these statements; but they are almost 
too heartrending to dwell upon. 

I was very glad at last to turn away from the 
dreadful place. When I looked back towards it 
for the last time, the rack-like wheels, relieved 
against the fast darkening sky, were still turning, 
and the strained ropes ascending still. 

Great as has been the sensation created by 
this terrible affair at New Hartley Colliery, it 
has yet not been fully commensurate with its 
importance. In the Black annals of disaster, 
this particular case stands out in many respects 
alone. The men, it must be remembered, were 
not killed at once when this accident happened. 
They were there alive within a few feet of their 
comrades, but shut in, in a prison te which none 
could penetrate. That dungeon was indeed 
inaccessible. The men were there close to their 
friends and relations. These last cried, “ Give 
us our husbands, our brothers, our fathers, our 
sons!” but the cry was in vain. 

In the case of another great catastrophe 
commemorated in these pages—in the wreck of 
the Royal Charter—those who suffered were 
also separated from their fellows by only a very 
small space. But another of the elements it 
was that held those sufferers bound. The water 
was their jailer, as the earth was the captor of 
the miners at Hartley. Truly it is not the fire 
and the water only of which it may be said that 
they are good servants but bad masters. It is 
so with all the elements: even the soft air which 
lashed into a storm becomes so terrible a power ; 
even to the gentle mother earth which blasts 
with her poison, and holds in such a deadly 
hug, those who trust themselves unguarded to 
her embrace. 

Against all the elements we now take due pre- 
caution. We have defences against fire, and 
defences against water, and the law of storms 
seem well enough understood to afford us some 
sort of protection against the angry air. It is 
time that the earth was thought of as a deadly 
power too, and that we should look upon her 
also as an ally that may at any time be turned 
into a deadly foe. No doubt the day will come 
when we shall look back to these times, and 
think incredulously of the victims she has 
swallowed up, and wonder at the small precau- 
tion taken to prevent such sad disasters. 

It is to he hoped that the apathy with which we 
have looked on, while one alter another of these 





dreadful colliery accidents have occurred, will be 
finally shaken off, now that public attention has 
been riveted to this, surely the worst of all upon 
the list. Let no other topic of interest that may 
arise divert us from this one till all that can be 
done in legislating for the miner’s safety has 
been effected. It is much to be hoped, indeed, 
that the men themselves, who are most inte- 
rested in this matter, will act, as they seem 
likely to do, with the most firm determmation. 
That they are, indeed, aroused at last to a sense 
of their great injuries, is evident from what came 
out at the meeting held at Newcastle on the 
very day when the terrible scene described above 
was actually going on. A short passage from 
the report of that meeting may be worth tran- 
scribing here, as showing the laxity of the ar- 
rangements hitherto in force as to the duties 
of the government inspector, and as showing 
also that the men, however roughly expressing 
themselves, are certainly in earnest : 

“Mr. Dunn,” the government inspector, 
“referred to the circular from Sir George Grey, 
in showing that up to the present time the go- 
vernment themselves had not the power of 
making double shafts. He went on to read, from 
his official report for 1858, a passage showing 
that at a meeting of inspectors in Manchester 
he had suggested that each inspector should be 
empowered to require returns from colleries as 
to the principal details of their working. A 
good deal of discussion, he said, took place on 
the suggestions, but no specific resolution was 
come to. He thought they would see the ad- 
vantage to be derived from an inspector if such 
a plan as he had proposed was followed out, but 
he was almost ashamed to say that it was not 
encouraged by the inspectors; and Mr. Dunn 
went on to state that the men of Heworth had 
sent a deputation to complain of the state of the 
colliery, and demanded his visitation. He did 
visit, and made suggestions immediately for an 
improvement, and he had the satisfaction of 
telling them that the owner had made prepara- 
tions for commencing on Monday to complete a 
half-sunk shaft. . . . . As to the Hartley 
Pit, he knew nothing about the shaft. Was it 
to be expected that an inspector was to go and 
hunt out particulars of a shaft that had been in 
use for years? . . . . *It was the fault 
of the pitmen themselves if they did not call 
the inspectors more frequently . . . . he 
hoped they would take warning from this time, 
and take the thing into their own hands. They 
had the power of making the inspector work ; if 
they did not do it for their own safety they had 
to blame themselves. 

“A Miner.—I believe you have something 
like one hundred and fifty collieries to inspect ? 

“Mx. Dunn.—More. 

* Miver.—And you have something like 
twenty-eight in Cumberland ? 

“Mr. Dunn.—Yes. 

“ Miner.—Do you think you are quite able 
to inspect all these collieries ? 

“Mr. Dunn.—lIf the government thinks I 
am able, you know. (Laughter.) 
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“ Mrxer.—Well, then, sir, I have heard a 
complaint that you are too old to fill the office. 
(Uproar, and cries of ‘Shame!’ ‘ Perfectly 
right’ ‘Sit down!’ and ‘No, I will not.!’) 

“Mr. Drenn.—Yon know, sir, if I am very 
old I should be very experienced. 1 may say I 
am the most ee of any of the in- 
spectors ; they all admit that. 

“ ANOTHER Miner asked if Mr. Dunn was 
satisfied with the one shaft at Hartley, and if 
not, what steps he had taken to remedy the 
defect ? 

“ Mr. Dunn said that at this very moment 
there were three of the largest collieries in 
Northumberland—Seaton Delaval, North Seaton, 
and Newsham—managed by the most talented 
in Northumberland, ail with single shafts. What 
would they have him say: did they think it was 
his duty to call in question the management of 
those men ? 

“ Miner.—Is that an answer to my question, 
whether you are satisfied with the single shaft ? 

“Mr. Dunn.—I do not say I am quite sa- 
tisfied, but I have no power to alter it.” 

Here there was some more discussion, after 
which 

* The Chairman interposed and put a stop to 
the discussion. He remarked, with regard to 
the advice Mr. Dunn had given, that the miners 
had no protection ; they had only their labour 
to depend on, and when they spoke they were 
turned off work.” 

It is curious in these days when for all sorts 
of small and paltry reasons workmen are con- 
tinually out on strike—it is curious when one 
sees fully-paid artisans dictating terms of the 
most exorbitant kind to their employers, and 
“knocking off” if they are not complied with— 
to see these poor miners enduring a state of 
things which they might well and honestly 
protest against. Men working in a colliery like 
that at New Hartley are working at the risk of 
their lives from moment to moment. Nor is that 
colliery an exceptional one. The single-shaft 
system is largely adopted, and most new col- 
lieries-are so worked. And so life is sacrificed : 
sacrificed not only by insufficient means of egress 
in case of disaster, but for the want of the better 
ventilation which two shafis would supply. 
Among technical men there is, I hesitate not to 
say, a great indifference manifested towards the 
human engines, who are the tools they use to 
acquire their wealth, and these interested persons 
should not be allowed to have too powerful a 
voice in any matter where property hangs in one 
scale and life in the other. Let the miners 
themselves by all means be listened to. The 
behave well, and they deserve to be heard. 
They have not shown themselves a rebellious 
set, they have borne much, and borne it 
patiently. Their work is, and must always be 
to a certain extent, attended with danger, and 
is certainly, under any circumstances, the most 
distressing form of labour there is. They have 
a right to be protected from every danger that 
money can shield them from, and if ‘le Cost 
of Coal must be raised in order that proper 





precautions may be taken for the safety of 
the men who live away from daylight, and 
in air always more or less polluted, to gain 
them for us, in Heaven’s name let it be raised ; 
for otherwise, as Hood affirmed of the linen 
which we wear, so we should have to say of the 
fuel which we use—that coal is not what we 
are burning, but “human creatures’ lives.” 

In deep sorrow for this terrible disaster at 
Hartley, the public has been glad to find some 
relief in helping those whom the slaughtered 
miners have left behind. But this is a small 

art of what we have to do to repair their 
oss. The coal-owners, and all those who live 
out of the produce of the mine, are evidently 
not to be left to the exercise of their own judg- 
ment as to the manner in which the mine shall 
be worked. 

Deep repentance—shown as all repentance 
should be—in acts, should be felt by all those 
who, directly or indirectly, have shared in the 
negligence which has cost these men their 
lives. Prompt reform, with no half measures— 
no compromises to meet the views of those who 
are partly for reform and partly for economy— 
is loudly called for. 


OUR OLD ABBEY. 

We always know least of what lies nearest to 
us. Every one says this, and makes the saying 
an excuse for much local indolence. A chance 
guest in London, guide-book in hand, ferrets 
out all the interesting movements, goes to all 
the shilling sights, and makes acquaintance with 

uaint old remnants of the bygone times, which 
the born Londoner never so much as heard of. 
There is our grand old Abbey at Westminster ; 
how many of us know anything about it, beyond 
the bare fact that it is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture (that conveniently 
comprehensive term!) in England? Mr. Gilbert 
Scott has, however, made himself our cicerone in 
his beautiful book of Gleanings, and we, fol- 
lowing at a distance in his steps, propose to tell 
part of his story in our own way. 

When the old bearded Heptarchist, King 
Offa, was doing his little bit of mosaic towards 
the creation of a kingdom, by laying violent 
hands on Ethelbert and East Anglia, killing the 
first and joining the second to his own domain 
of Murcia—that is, in the latter half of the 
eighth century—a smaller and less ambitious 
church stood on the spot where the grand old 
Abbey stands now. Edward the Confessor, that 
sweet-smelling saint of monkery, finding that 
nearly three centuries of neglect and exposure 
had done no kindly work by the old building, 
refounded the Abbey as a saint should, and in- 
creased the number of monks to seventy ; but, 
what was more than either, he rebuilt the church 
“ with costly expenditure,” and in the Norman 
style, and thus gave an exemplar to English 
architects, which, luckily for us, they were 
not slow to profit by. This was the first 
building in the Norman style raised on Eng- 
lish ground, and it was only fitting that Ed- 
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ward should have raised in it his own mau- 
soleum, and that he should be buried in the 
noblest temple yet known in the land. Part 
of his work still remains ; some. massive columns 
with the full square capitals roughly chopped 
into forms preparatory for the sculptor, a win- 
dow here and a doorway there, with a bit of the 
refectory wall—for his seventy monks wanted 
eating as well as sleeping room, and must be 
fed under decent housing. But the chief work 
of his remaining is the Chapel of the Pyx, with 
its wide Norman joints and massive masonry ; 
of which tle government took possession in 
after days, using it as a kind of treasury. It 
is still government property, and requires special 
favour to be allowed to visit; and when 
Scott went there he was accompanied by the 
representatives of the Treasury and Exchequer, 
with attendants bearing boxes containing six big 
keys ; all with mighty form and solemnity, to see 
—a few empty chests—one only containing the 
paraphernalia for the trial of the Pyx. This was 
the place whence certain thieves on June tenth, 
one thousand three hundred and three, took one 
hundred thousand pounds (some nd two mil- 
lions) of gold, plate, and jewels, belonging to 
Edward the First, and laid up there by him to 
be used in the Scotch wars; for which theft the 
abbot and forty monks were sent to the Tower 
on suspicion, and diligent search made for. the 
missing treasure. Most probably it was all re- 
covered in time, for we have the record that 
Richard de Podelicote, one of the principal 
thieves, was found with two thousand two hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of gold and jewels in his 
purse, and that others followed. His confession 
gives a curious picture of medieval burglary. 
And as this is not a grave or scientific paper, 
with absolute laws in the matter of chronology, 
we may as well gossip about the robbery now 
that is on hand, and save the trouble of a 
future “loop.” Mr. Burtt’s extract is the most 
graphic description to be had, so it shall be 
given entire : 

Richard de Podelicote was a travelling merchant 
for wool, cheese, and butter, and was arrested in 
Flanders for the king’s debts in Bruges, and there 
were taken from him fourteen pounds seventeen 
shillings, for which he sued in the King’s Court at 
Westininster at the beginning of August, in the 
thirty-first year, and then he saw the condition of 
the refectory of the Abbey, and saw the servants 
bringing in and out silver cups and spoons and 
mazers. So he thought how he might obtain some 
of those goods, as he was so poor on account of his 
loss in Flanders, and so he spied about all the parts of 
the Abbey. And on the day when the king left the 
place for Barnes, on the following night, as he had 
spied out, he found a ladder at a house which was 
near the gate of the palace towards the Abbey, and 
put that ladder to a window of the chapter-house, 
which he opened and closed by a cord; and he en- 
tered by this cord, and thence he went to the door 
of the refectory, and found it closed with a lock, and 
he opened it with his knife and entered, and there he 
found six silver hanaps in an ambry behind the door, 
and more than thirty silver spoons in another ambry, 
and the mazer hanaps under a bench near together; 
and he carried them all away, and closed the door 





after him, without shutting the lock. And having 
spent the proceeds by Christmas he thought how he 
could rob the king’s treasury. And as he knew the 
ways of the Abbey, and where the treasury was, and 
how he could get there, he began to set about the 
robbery eight days before Christmas with the tools 
which he provided for it, viz. two “ tarrers,” great 
and small knives and other small “ engines” of iron, 
and so was about the breaking open during the night- 
hours of eight days before Christmas to the quinzain 
of Easter, when he first had entry, on the night of 
a Wednesday, the eve of St. Mark (April 24th); and 
all the day of St. Mark he stayed in there, and 
arranged what he would carry away, which he did 
the night after, and the night after that, and the 
remainder he carried away with him out of the gate 


Mr, | behind the church of St. Margaret, and put it at the 


foot of the wall beyond the gate, covering it with 
earth, and there were there pitchers, cups, with feet 
and covers. And also he put a great pitcher with 
stones, and a cup in a certain tomb. Besides he put 
three pouches full of jewels and vessels, of which one 
was “hanaps” entire and in pieces. In another a 
great crucifix and jewels, a case of silver with gold 
spoons. In the third ‘‘ hanaps” nine dishes and 
saucers, and an image of our lady in silver-gilt ; and 
two little pitchers of silver. Besides he took to the 
ditch by the mews a pot and a cup of silver. Also 
he took with him spoons, saucers, spice dishes of 
silver, a cup, rings, brooches, stones, crowns, girdles, 
and other jewels which were afterwards found with 
him. And he says that what he took out of the 
treasury he took at once out of the gate near 
St. Margaret’s Church, and left nothing behind 
within it. 


Another robber also confessed, but he spoke 
of about fourteen accomplices as present at the 
* debrusure ;” among t two monks, two 
knights, and two foresters. But the chief por- 
tion of the guilt lay with the sacrist of West- 
minster, the keeper of the palace, and Richard de 
Podelicote, helped by their immediate retainers 
and friends. The robbery was planned with much 
cunning and foresight. For Christmas time was 
chosen because the cemetery, being sown with 
hemp in the early spring, would then be thick 
and green; “so that the said hemp should grow 
high enough by the time of the robbery, that 
they might hide the treasures there, and the 
misdeed be unknown.” Edward the First, how- 
ever, was not the man to submit very quietly to 
a thing of this kind. He sent writ upon writ 
to the magistrates of the different burghs, and 
so harassed and hunted the thieves that they 
gave up the game, and surrendered themselves 
and the treasure. Some of it was found among 
the hemp in the cemetery; some was found in 
the sacrist’s house; a linendraper, at St. Giles’s, 
had a large pannier full of broken vessels of 

ld and silver sent to him, which so terrified 

im, when the royal proclamation was issued, 
that he sent them all by a shepherd-lad to be 
hidden in Kentish-town—where they were found, 
So by degrees, from across the water and down 
the river, and here and there and everywhere, 
the lost treasure was recovered, and the 
justice of the law satisfied, After this bold 
robbery the “ defences” of the treasure-chamber 
were looked to, and the king finding that easy 
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locks and slight doors—though covered with the 
tanned skins of flayed sacrilegious thieves—were 
not always to be relied on, remodelled the cham- 
ber, and trusted for the future to double massive 
doors and multitudinous locks, still with the 
terror of flayed thief-skin superadded. A few 
pieces of ironwork yet remain, which evidently 
once belonged to some large leather bag or 
‘ forcer’ as it was called ; indeed, “one of these 
bags, characteristically ornamented, is still in 
the Pyx chamber. There are notices of their 
being used for the conveyance of the stolen 
treasure, and they are referred to as regular 
= of deposit in Bishop Stapleton’s Calen- 


Now we will go back to the Abbey as it is. 

The Cathedral, as we know it, is substantially 
of Henry the Third’s time. After-additions, en- 
richments, debasements, and alterations have 
been made, but the roots lie down among the 
years when the third Henry was chastising his 
revolted barons, and being chastised of France. 
But he did not build the beautiful chapel of St. 
Katherine which stood on the eastern side of 
the Little Cloisters; for in 1176, when Henry 
the Second was on the throne, one of the rude, 
coarse, prelatical conflicts of those times took 
place there, to the edification of the laity standing 
round. A synod was held in the chapel—the 
Pope’s legate in the chair, and the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury attending. Quietly he 
of Canterbury seated himself in the place of 
honour at the legate’s right hand; rudely he of 
York attempted forcible dispossession ; when 
the retinue of Canterbury, holding their master’s 
honour as their own, sprang upon the intruding 
archbishop, and, consecrate as he was, sacred as 
were the precincts, and thrice holy the Pope’s 
were laid on him with bats and fists, 
till the Archbishop of Canterbury, for sake of 
their common order, was fain to rescue him 
from their hands. Very lovely was the work 
which our third Harry did. Exquisite capitals 
of natural foliage; a “divine liturgy” of beau- 
tiful angels; arch, and column, and spandril, 
and bass, and specially one rose window, the 
like of which England had never yet seen; a 
portal which, from its surpassing richness and 
majesty, was called by some Solomon’s Porch, 
though the real “Solomon’s Porch” was erected 
by Richard the Second ; windows of the richest 
and most elaborate tracing—trefoils and quatre- 
foils, intermingled in a labyrinth of beauty ; and 
a chapter-house which all the world said was 
“incomparable,” but which now, unhappily, is 
a mere collection of shelves and drawers for 
— records, with every beauty hidden save the 
ight, slender shaft springing up in the cenire 
like a stone fountain, and such portions of the 
wall columns as are left exposed between the 
shop-looking fittings. 

lt was in this degraded chapter-house that 
Mr. Scott made some interesting discoveries. In 
the first piace, he found one of the windows 
walled up with the moulded ribs of a lost vault- 
ing, tle ribs carefully packed like wine-bottles 
in a bin, with their moulded sides inwards. 
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Then, one day, while ing and peering about 
the wooden » ate Lage og he pulled away 
an arris fillet which closed the space between 
the press and the wall, and came upon an arched 
recess with something lying at the bottom. On 
lowering a small bull’s-eye lantern by a string, 
he saw that it was the head of a beautiful fall 
sized statue in a niche, which afterwards proved 
to be a statue of the Virgin, with angels censing 
in the adjoining spaces. Then he found, at the 
back of the stalls, some rare old painting of the 
fourteenth century, containing, among others, 
hosts of cherubim and seraphim with blue wings, 
but eyed, like peacock’s feathers; one of the 
angels bearing on his wing-feathers the names 
of all the Christian virtues, as charity, alms- 
giving, simplicity, fidelity, humility, &. 

All the outer portions, such as the doorway, 
&c., of this beautiful building, are falling rapidl 
to ruin; the surface of the stone being in su 
astate of decay that it cannot bear to be touched, 
though never so lightly. But Mr. Scott, first 
blowing away the dust by means of a pair of 
bellows, gently syringes a certain solution of 
his which he is using all through the Abbey, and 
which immediately hardens the stone and sets 
the surface in exactly its present condition ; by 
which means it is possible to re-collect all the 
fast-vanishing fragments of ornamentation and 
design, and to re-construct the whole from the 
“bricks of Babylon” remaining. On a certain 
door, leading into what is called the Chapel of 
St. Blaise, but which is rightfully the Old Re- 
vestry, were formerly nailed tanned human skins 
to deter the sacrilegious from unlawful entering ; 
and even yet Mr. Gilbert Scott found strips of 
white leather hanging beneath the hinges of 
another door, which, Mr. Quekett and his mi- 
croscope pronounced to be indubitable human 
parchment. Mr. Scott believes that door to be 
the door, covered with human skin, which for- 
merly led into the chamber of the Pyx. It was 
here, too, in what he calls this chamber of mys- 
tery, that he found the heaps of parchment rolls 
and small, turned, wooden seal-boxes, which the 
Westminster boys, creeping in through a door 
left for an unguarded moment open, carried off 
in triumph ; to the great scandal of the authori- 
ties and the future exclusion of the architect 
and antiquarian. Afterwards, when this exclu- 
sion of ten years was supposed to have atoned 
for the forgetfulness of a moment, Mr. Scott 
was again admitted to examine tle parchments. 
He found them to consist of records from the 
time of Henry the Third to that of Edward the 
Third; none of any public importance for they 
mostly belonged to private matters of sale, 
transfer, and title-deeds ; but many very curious 
and interesting, and, for the most part, well pre- 
served. 

In Edward the Third’s time the star of the 
old Abbey was once more in the ascendant. 
Many things were done then for the embellish- 
ment of this glorious pile; and some “ Pipe 
rolls,” containing the exact accounts of work 
and wages for many consecutive weeks, have 
been found, and are appended to Mr. Scott’s 
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book. Inone year there is an entry for fifteen 
shillings—equal to eight or ten pounds of our 
money—for a fur robe for the chief mason ; but 
no such entry on another year, for the chief 
mason was an independent gentleman, and re- 
fused to receive his gratuity “on account of the 
delay in its delivery.” The outlay for the first 
fifteen years would, if translated into our mone 
value, have considerably exceeded half a mil- 
lion. So Edward the Third did his duty by the 
stonemasons and wood-carvers, and set a good 
example to his successors. Then the abbots 
aided in the enrichment of their beloved build- 
ing. Simon Langham, one of the abbots of 
Westminster, left the residue of his vast pro- 
perty to the “fabric” of the monastery; and 
his successor, Nicholas Litlington, set his hand 
to the work with energy and vigour. He made 
two new cloister walks, rebuilt the abbot’s re- 
sidenee, and the conventual buildings which 
now form the eastern side of Dean’s-yard ; the 
hall of the abbot’s residence, which was the 
College-hall of the Queen’s scholars on the 
Elizabethan foundation, was his work also; for 
these old fellows well knew the art of caring 
for themselves, even when they had sufficient 
grace to care for their neighbours. Many parts 
of his work still remain, but the chief thing is 
the famous Jerusalem chamber, where Henry 
the Fourth died, in aceordance with an ancient 
prophecy which said that he would not die save 
in Jerusalem. 

In this year, and 20th day of the month of No- 
vember, was a great council holden at the White 
Friars of London, by the which it was among other 
things concluded that, fur the king’s great journey, 
that he intended for to take in visiting the Holy 
Sepulchre of our Lord, certain galleys of war would 
be made, and other purveyance concerning the same 
journey. Whereupon all hasty and possible speed 
was made; but after the feast of Christenmasse, while 
he was making his prayers at S. Edward’s shrine, 
to take there his leave, and so speed him upon his 
journey, he became so sick that such as were about 
him feared that he would have died there. Where- 
upon they for his comfort bare him into the abbot’s 
place, and lodged him in a chamber, and there upon 
a pallet laid him before the fire, where he laid in 
great agony a certain of time. At length, when he 
was comen to himself, not knowing where he was, 
he freyned (asked) of such as then were about him, 
what place that was; the which showed to him that 
it belonged unto the Abbot of Westminster, and for 
he felt himself so sick he commanded to ask if that 
chamber had any special name, whereunto it was 
answered that it was named Jerusalem. Then, said 
the king, “ Loving be to the Father of Heaven ; for 
now I know that I shall die in this chamber, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of me before said, that I 
should die in Jerusalem.” And so after he made 
himself ready, and died shorily after. 

In this same Jerusalem chamber, too, was 
afterwards born and baptised Edward the Fifth; 
so at least says tradition, which sometimes is 
more pleasant than history. 

More than all did munificent Nicholas Lit- 
lington. Besides many very beautiful buiid- 
ing additions, he gave a mitre of the value 
of a hundred marks, a pastoral staff worth 





fifteen pounds, a huge missal for the high altar, 
and two silver-gilt chalices for the service 
of the church, besides an incense pyx, a bell, 
a basin, and a pyx of silver-gilt, with rich 
and costly priestly vestments ; and silver dishes, 
chargers, salt-cellars, and flagons, for the use of 
the monks in the refectory, and to be used no- 
where else; and others of silver, too, for their 
use in the misericordia house (where they had 
indulgence fare, by the abbot’s permission), and 
to be used nowhere else; for the brave old 
abbot had a generous idea of creature comforts. 
For all whose benefactions it was ordered by the 
convent that he should be remembered by them 
in their graces after dinner and supper, and at 
mass, together with the souls of the faithful de- 
parted. So the good Abbot got his reward, 
both in time and eternity. 

Henry the Seventh’s chapel, that orbis mi- 
raculum, or world’s miracle, as it was called, 
is filled with beautiful fan tracery vaulting, 
and rich ornamentation of detail and design. 
It was wrought by royal masons under the 
immediate direction of the king himself.~ He 
and the men divided the Saints’ days between 
them; each alternate festa belonging to them, 
and the other to their royal employer : theirs, it 
is supposed, they kept as a holiday, but on the 
king’s they were made to work. ‘This was not 
peculiar to Henry the Seventh, but to all the 
royal architects who added stones to their build- 
ings, and built monuments to their fame. 
Henry had no half-heart or niggard hand 
towards this beautiful Lady Chapel of his. 
Nine days only before his death, he gave Abbot 
Islip five thousand pounds “in ready money 
before the honde,” and directed that if that 
sum should be insufficient to complete the vault- 
ing, his executors should advance the Lord 
Abbot what sum or sums might be necessary 
for the finishing of the building. He died on 
the twenty-second of April, one thousand five 
hundred and nine, and was buried in the chapel, 
on May the eleventh, with such pomp and style 
as England had never seen before. ‘Torregiano 
made the royal tomb, and by November the 
first, one thousand five hundred and nineteen, 
the canopy and altar were up, the “closure” 
of the tomb complete, and the Lady —— 
perfected in all its details, thrown open to be- 
— and challenging the admiration of the 
world. 

From that time the star of the old Abbey, 
stationary for some years, gradually sank behind 
dark clouds. One such cloud was Sir Christopher 
Wren and his “restorations;” another, the great 
fire of one thousand eight hundred and three; 
another, the ignorance and bad taste of the 
rulers, who understood nothing of Gothic beauty 
and put their faith in a spurious Italian style, 
than which nothing could be more incongruous 
or Jess harmonious; and a fourth—and the 
densest cloud of all—was the fatal whitewash 
which choked the star out of all human vision. 
Consequently we have a chapter-house, almost 
unique in its original loveliness, degraded into a 
receptacle for shelves and papers, and a collection 
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of the vilest monuments that ever disgraced a 
Christian church, with all kinds of make-believe 
mythological and allegorical beings capermg 
through their eternal stone antics, about as 
‘ much in character and keeping with the place 
as if they were a fossilised ballet. Perhaps the 
purer taste of the times will lead to a thorough 
** restoration,” and we shall once more have our 
old Abbey completed, perfected, and the orbis 
miraculum as of yore, 


A TRIAL AT TOULOUSE. 





In the city of Toulouse there is an old ceme- 
tery called the Cemetery of Saint Aubin. One 
out-of-the-way corner of the burial-ground is 
surrounded by high and rugged walls. Of these, 
one separates it from the garden of an adjacent 
monastery ; the other, from a street called the 
Rue Riquet. The little oratory for mourners is 
close by. The place is desolate, and shut out 
from the merry world. 

Early in the morning of a day in the new 
spring of the year 1847, the porter and the 
gravedigger of the cemetery as they go their 
rounds, wander into this retired corner, Much 
rain has fallen in the night; the tiny blossoms 
of the young year gleam through the glittering 
grass ; the sun flings long purple shadows on 
the ground; the birds chirp gaily. What a 
time for the discovery of acrime! The men 
look into the nook, and see in the far corner 
what they fancy to be a young girl asleep. 
Strange, for a girl to be asleep in a cemetery 
at six o’clock in the morning! They go nearer. 
Yes; she is asleep: but hers is the sleep from 
which there is no awakening on earth. Her 
attitude is as though she were praying. Her 
knees are bent, and she leans on her elbows. 
Her face is hidden on the ground. On a stake, 
fixed in the ground close by, the discoverers 
find a blue handkerchief with white spots, of 
which the corners are knotted. The sexton, 
forgetting how important will be every item 
of evidence, however minute, alters the posi- 
tion of the corpse in his anxiety to behold its 
features, and to assure himself that no spark 
of life remains. He and his companion then 
hasten to inform the authorities of the place: 
but an hour elapses before the authorities are 
on the spot. In the mean time the news of the 
tragedy has spread through the town. A curious 
crowd besieges the dead girl’s resting-place. 
Some trample on the grass. Others clamber 
on the wall of the monastery and of the Rue 
Riquet, and sit staring at the unrecognised 


The body did not lie long unclaimed. The 
neighbours said it was the corpse of Cécile Com- 
bettes. Cécile’s station in life was humble. Her 
father worked in a manufactory of files. Her 
mother added to the family store by lamp-light- 
ing. Cécile herself, nearly fifteen years of age, 
was apprenticed to a bookbinder of the name of 
Conte. Eager inquiries were made as to when 
Cécile had last been seen alive, and who had 
been her companions. On the eve of the dis- 


covery of the corpse, Conte had to deliver at the 
monastery certain books which he had bound. 
He packed them in two parcels, and impressed 
Marion Roumagnae, an old woman in his service, 
and Cécile Combettes, to carry the burdens in 
two baskets. On na | at the dwelling of 
the “‘fréres,” he dismissed the old woman, and 
told Cécile to wait in the lodge to bring back 
the empty baskets. He was absent some time 
in the interior of the establishment unpacking 
his books and receipting his bill. On his return 
to the lodge there was no Cécile. The umbrella 
Conte had left in her charge, was leaning against 
the wall; but the girl had disappeared. The 
porter had not seen her go out. Conte sup- 
posed she had gone home. It was discovered 
that she had not returned, and a search was in- 
stituted. Itis never easy for women to gain 
access to a monastery, and it was now late at 
night. Her friends could not hunt for her 
among the “Brothers,” till morning. They 
hunted elsewhere in vain. 

The next act of the tragedy is the medical ex- 
amination of the corpse. Cécile, said the doctors, 
was still a mere child. She had been cruelly 
ill-used. Her face was bruised and swollen; 
her eyelids were swollen; the skin was torn. 
Her mouth and neck, however, showed no sign 
of strangling or suffocation. Her right cheek 
was grazed, and stained by mould. ‘The lobes 
of her ears were torn, and caked with clotted 
blood. Her hands were scratched and torn, 
and had been strained in some violent struggle. 
The examination of the exterior of the body 
established nothing as to the immediate cause of 
death. It was only evident that Cécile, after a 
long conflict, had been subjected to brutal treat- 
ment. A careful observation of the neck and 
throat confirmed the opinion that she had not 
been strangled or suffocated. But there were 
marks of several frightful blows on the head, 
and the faculty affirmed that of these any 
one would have been sufficient to cause im- 
mediate death. It was evident that murder in 
its worst form had been committed; but by 
whom P 

Suspicion fell at once upon the “fréres.” The 
corpse had been discovered at the foot of the 
wall of their garden. Their enforced celibacy was 











an accusation in itself. Before the public au- | 


thorities had apprehended any one as the pos- 
sible murderer, the voice of the populace de- | 
ete loudly that he could be no other than a 
“ frére.” 

The first step in the hunt for the assassin | 
was to discover by what means the body 
had been deposited where it was found. A — 
minute examination was made of the abbey— | 
cellars, garrets, stables, dormitories, were all | 
carefully searched. Had the murderer carried 
his victim through their garden, it was hoped 
that some traces of his passage would be left on 
the soft ground. There was a broken place at 
the top of the cemetery wall, near the oratory, | 
but it was supposed that this had been made by | 
the crowd, who climbed up toviewthe corpse. The _ 





long grass at the foot of the wall, immediately | 









































hand had rested on it. 
' covered in the hair of the corpse, some eypress- 
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beneath the breach, was untrodden, and there 
were no appearances to warrant the suspicion 
that the corpse had been conveyed into the ce- 
metery at that spot. The walls were covered 
with grass and wall-plants. On the top of the 
wall of the garden, close to its junction with 
that of the street, were found lying several 


' broken stalks of groundsel; and, close by, the 


grass ap d crushed and broken, as though a 
The searchers had dis- 
leaves, the petals of a flower, and a strip of 
twisted hemp, which seemed to have been torn 
from a rope. There were cypress-trees growing 
near the wall and sweeping parts of its summit 
with their branches. There were also some 
plants of geranium growing on the walls, the 
petals of whose blossoms were similar to the 
petals that fell from Cécile’s hair. It was even 
remarked that one blossom had lost all its 
petals. Moreover, on the one spot on the 
wall whence the corpse could have been 
thrown, there were signs of some heavy body 
having passed. A tuft of grass was torn 
from its place, and hung by a single fibre 
of the root, And a cypress-bough had been 
snapped. 

The strongest argument against the supposi- 
tion that the body had been thrown from the 
wall of the Rue Riquet, was the fact that on 
the roof of the orangery of the “fréres”—a 
building close to the corner of the two walls, 
and the front of which ran flush with the 
inner side of the garden wall—was placed a 
reflecting light. It was improbable that the 
murderer should, of all other places, have 
chosen that portion of the Rue Riquet- which 
was lighted by a lamp, for the disposal of his 
burden. If the corpse were not thrown from 
the Rue Riquet, said the — it must have 
come from the garden of the “fréres.” It did 
not come from the Rue Riquet; and there were 
marks of something having passed over the gar- 
den wall. Therefore it did come from the garden 
of the “fréres.” The bare logic is not unas- 
sailable. But other reasons may be urged why 
the conclusion of the police showed a want of 
sagacity. They were very ready to limit the 
“venue” of the murder to the precincts of the 
“fréres.” They scarcely made a pretence of 
examining a neighbourhood where they should 
have examined every square inch. But the 
strangest thing of all, is, their neglect to account 
for the position in which the body was found. 
Their hypothesis is directly contradicted by the 
facts of the case. They suppose the corpse was 
thrown from a wall. It is found in an attitude 
in which it is all but impossible to suppose 
it could by any possibility have fallen. ‘The 
clothes are disposed round it, as though it had 
been deposited with some care. It showed 
anything but the disorder of a fall from a con- 
siderable height. Much rain had fallen in the 
night. The corpse was entirely dry. The 
weather had been wet for the last fortnight. 
The soil must have been soft and easily im- 
pressible. There was little or no mark in the 





ground where the body lay. And yet it was said 
to have been thrown from the wall, 

The police should not have been satisfied with 
a merely cursory examination of the other parts 
of the cemetery wall, There was one means by 
which it might have been deposited in the ceme- 
tery by a person in the garden, which does not 
seem to have occurred to the police, although it 
might be deemed sufficiently obvious. Supposing 
the murderer to have lowered the body from the 
wall, by a rope passed round the waist, it might 
have descended to the ground in just such an 
attitude as that in which it was found. It 
would have descended with no violent shock, 
and would have made no mark of depth in the 
soil. The murderer might have drawn up the 
rope after it had done its work. It showed no 
marks, they said, but they said so almost before 
they could have looked. It is probable that the 
fact of slight marks having been found on the 
garden wall, aided their belief that there were no 
other and stronger marks. But it was possible 
that the corpse might have been conveyed to its 
place by some other way than over the wall. 
The cemetery was used as a short cut during the 
day, and so slight was the security endured by 
the lock on the gate, that it was commonly 
“picked,” by any one who might wish to pass 
through, with any instrument that happened to 
be at hand. The gate was opened daily in this 
manner, and the fact was notorious in Toulouse. 
Why, then, cou/d the corpse have come from 
no other place than from the garden of the 
“ fréres” ? 

Having settled how the corpse came into the 
Cimetiére St. Aubin, the next point for the 
authorities to decide was, where was the crime 
committed? They found, or fancied they found, 
tracks by which they traced the murderer into 
the garden. At the base of the wall, on the 
garden side, were footprints, and marks as of the 
ends of the uprights of a ladder. The latter 
were very fait; so faint, that there was a 
doubt whether they had been caused by a 
ladder, The prosecution admitted them as 
weighty facts against the “fréres,” though the 
footprints might have been made by any one of 
the constant loungers in the garden ; and though 
their theory was, that the criminal had mounted 
the ladder laden with a heavy load. There bei 
no doubt that the guilty man would be foun 
among the “fréres,” the difficulty was to fix on 
any one of them as more likely to be guilty 
than the rest. 

Now, suspicion had fallen on the bookbinder 
Conte. He had insisted on Cécile’s accom- 
panying him to the monastery on the morn- 
ing of the day of her disappearance, although 
the books he had to deliver might have been con- 
veyed with perfect ease in one basket. He showed 
signs, it is true, of astonishment and perturba- 
tion at the disappearance of his apprentice. 
But witlfin a few hours after her disappearance, 
he set off on the Diligence to Auch, urging, as 
the reason of his sudden departure, his obliga- 
tion to discharge a loan, the time for the pay- 
ment of which would not arrive for nearly a 
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week, His pretext was a pretence, and he was 
evidently anxious to be out of theway. In two 
days he returned, and immediately communicated 
with the police on the subject of the missing 
girl. Before any one accused him, he exclaimed, 
“ Anyhow, J am innocent!” He was arrested 
on suspicion, on the day of his reappearance, and 
at first said that Cécile had probably been enticed 
into some improper house. It was not until the 
following day that he made a statement which 
implicated Brother Léotade. It is not unlikely 
that the popular rumour which reached him in 
the interval, suggested the statement. This was 
to the effect that on his arrival at the door of the 
“ Noviciat,”’ with his books, he had seen in the 
lobby two of the inmates—Fréres Jubrien and 
Léotade. He showed considerable ingenuity in 
selecting these two, if he did not really see 
them. They held a kind of bursar’s office in the 
monastery, and had free access to all parts of 
the building. Conte not only swore positively 
to their having been in the vestibule, but vo- 
lunteered a theory how the crime was perpe- 
trated. Jubrien might have enticed Cécile into 
a room where unbound books were kept. Léo- 
tade might have induced her to go and see 
rabbits in the stable. A “frére” named Luc 
had promised to make Cécile a present, and 
Frére Luc slept in a room on the ground floor, 
away from the common dormitory. It was on 
the 23rd of April, eight days after the murder, 
that Conte made these depositions. Up to this 
point the crime was merely localised in the 
monastery. Several of its inmates were sus- 
pected, but no individual specially. On the 
26th, Conte said that he had seen tade dis- 
race himself by obscene gestures, and had 
ee him use accordant words. Léotade was 
arrested, and with him Jubrien, and Marion 
Roumagnac, the old woman who had accompa- 
nied Conte and Cécile when they carried the 
books. She was treated in her prison with 
much severity ; and, by losing her support, her 
fatherless children became utterly destitute. 
The sole pretext for this woman’s arrest was the 
fact of her testimony being contrary to that of 
Conte. She persisted in stating that she had 
not seen Jubrien and Léotade in the lobby of 
the monastery. 
. One or two circumstances appeared indeed 
specially to criminate Léotade. In the folds of 
e dress of the deceased were found some 
scraps of fodder, and a wheat straw stained with 
blood. The clothes and one of the shoes of 
Cécile were clotted with white mud, and ad- 
hering to this mud was a tiny piece of straw. 
The scraps of fodder appeared to be clover. 
Now, in a room over the stable of the “freres” 
was stored both wheat and clover. But, 
admitting that a body covered with moist 
mud and hidden among dry grain, would have 
carried away traces of the place of its conceal- 
ment, it would appear probable that more than 
one or two snips of fodder would adhere to the 
mud. Moreover, according to this theory, the 
mud is left altogether unaccounted for. 
After so fierce a struggle as the lacerated 





state of the corpse indicated, it might be su 
posed that the person of the san wo 
show some marks of violence. After an exa- 
mination to which the whole of the “ fréres,” 
from the venerable superior to the youngest in 
the “ Noviciat,” submitted, nothing of the kind 
was discovered. The only little circumstance 
which seemed to confine the crime to Léotade 
was, that on some of his clothes there were 
found seeds of the common fig; and similar 
seeds had been found on the body of Cécile. 
There. was a question whether Léotade had 
or had not taken pains to conceal the gar- 
ments on which these seeds were found. Ac- 
cording to the prosecution, Cécile was induced 
to leave the lobby immediately after the disap- 

arance of Conte with the books. Léotade 
new well that on that day of all others it 
would be easy for him to carry out his hideous 
design. It was Thursday; and on Thursday the 
“*fréres’’ were not permitted to leave their class- 
rooms until eleven o’clock. Léotade, in his ca- 
pacity of house-steward, had access to all those 
parts of the building which were most favour- 
able to his attempt. He might have enticed 
Cécile, it was urged, into the loft over the 
stable, have there committed the cruel murder, 
and have concealed the corpse. When night 
fell—so said the prosecution—he conveyed the 
body to the wall, and deposited it in the 
cemetery. 

Further preliminary inquiries resulted in the 
liberation of Frére Jubrien and Marion Rou- 
magnac. From the day of his arrest to that of 
the trial, Léotade was kept in close confinement, 
and was not permitted to communicate with 
his counsel. In the mean time he was subjected 
to repeated examinations. ‘The trial did not 
take place until February 7, 1848: nearly a 
year after the discovery of the crime. 

To understand the judicial proceedings, it is 
necessary to remember that our neighbours deem 
an accused person guilty until proved innocent. 
The judge is counsel for the crown rather than 
for the accused. In England, so far from a pri- 
soner being tempted to criminate himself, he is 
scarcely permitted to do so even if he desire it. 
The English law is, in some cases, more jealous 
of the character of a prisoner than he is himself. 
In France, one of the most important parts of 
the trial is the examination of the prisoner, and 
the prisoner is examined by the pa " 

hen Léotade appeared at the bar, his de- 
meanour was calm and dignified. His counte- 
nance was remarkable. It would have been 
singularly bluff and good humoured, had it not 
been marked by thick black eyebrows. His eyes 
were bright and intelligent. He appeared to be 
naturally a strong man; but confinement and 
anxiety had sorely weakened him. He was de- 
fended by Messieurs Gase and Saint-Gresse. 
The “président,” or judge, M. de Labaume, 
may almost be said to have led, on the other 
side; and to have taken a more active part 
against the prisoner than even the procureur- 
général. 


* Rise!” said the president, as Léotade ap- 
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peared before him; and added, addressing the 
crowded audience, “the prisoner’s voice is very 
weak ; I must therefore demand the most pro- 
found silence.” 

It would seem that M. de Labaume had con- 
ceived the idea that the “fréres” had organised 
a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice in the 
defence of one of their number, and that they 
might even interrupt the court. His first words 
to Léotade pre-supposed the prisoner’s guilt. 
“ Accused,” he said, “ before the reading of the 
detailed act of accusation, we are of opinion 
that it will be convenient to question you as to 
the remarkable contradictions and prevarications 
in your answers on previous occasions. Weigh 
well all your replies. Remember that your life 
h on the result of this inquiry. Did you 
know Cécile Combettes ?” 

“No. I never saw her, nor knew her.” 

“Did you ever go to Conte’s ?” 

** Sometimes ; on business connected with the 
house ; but I never saw any apprentice there— 
at least, as far as I can remember.” 

“You have already made use of like reserva- 
tions. Let us have done with them. No equi- 
vocation, if you please. Have you, or have you 
not, seen an apprentice at Conte’s? Did you, 
or did you not, know Cécile Combettes ?” 

“T did not know her.” 

“Ts it true that a few days before the murder 
you went to Conte’s ?” 

“TI do not remember.” 

*T will remind you of the reason of your 
visit. Did you ask for a pocket-book, or an 
account-book ?” 

“T beg your pardon; I remember now.” 

“ Did you not on that day say to Conte, ‘ Do 
not send the book by any one but the girl’? ” 
(Ja petite.) 

“Having no acquaintance with any such 
young girl, I could not have said so.” 

The president repeated the question, and 
again Léotade asserted more vehemently, “I 
never saw any young girl working for Conte.” 

The president then examined tade as to 
the occupation of every hour of the day of 
Cécile’s disappearance. Léotade told him all he 
could remember (so he said), and on being told 
that his present statements differed in some 
slight particulars from what he had said before, he 
complained with much bitterness of the manner 
in which he had been treated before the trial, 
and said that the severity of the procureur- 
général was the cause of much of his hesita- 
tion. 

The president inquired if Léotade had ever 
used the words imputed to him in connexion 
with the gestures, and he cried indignantly, 
= Never did such an expression escape my 
ips !”” 

“T prefer,” said the president, “to hear you 
lie, than to give me evasive answers.” 

On the question who were in the lobby on 
the arrival of Conte and his companions, the 
president asked, “ Were you in the vestibule at 
a few minutes ‘after nine, talking to Frére 
Jubrien ?” 





“IT was not. On that morning I never left 
the Pensionnat.” And on the president repeat- 
ing some of the evidence of Conte, and asking 
if the prisoner persisted in denying his having 
been in the “ Noviciat” on the morning in ques- 
tion, Léotade cried with warmth, “1 declare 
solemnly—I shall declare to the day of my 
death—that Conte has lied!” 

The only new fact alleged was, that Léotade 
had first heard of the murder from some boys 
who were talking of it, and who had seen t 
corpse. Léotade lowered his voice as he alluded 
to the murder, and when it appeared that he was 
about to particularise what he had heard, stopped 
without finishing his sentence. It was not alto- 
gether impossible that a young monk should | 
be modest. ‘The president thought otherwise. | 
Even in Fraace, the severity with which an | 
accused is treated is relaxed so far, that he is | 
usually permitted to confer with his counsel at | 

| 
| 





all times during the trial. M. Gase made some 
suggestions to Léotade during his examination, 
but the president, s 
sidered himself slighted by any such remarks, | 
forbade all interference between himself and the | 
accused. 

The first witnesses examined were Raspaud | 
the gravedigger, and Lévéque the cemetery- 
porter. They detailed the facts already set 
forth, connected with the discovery of the 
corpse. One Monsieur Lamarle, an authority | 
of the police, corroborated the statement that | 
crowds had trampled the soil in and near the | 
spot where the a lay, and complained that 
his investigations had been made much more 
difficult thereby. M. Estévenet, a physician, 
explained the result of the post-mortem exami- 
nation, and gave it as his opinion that the 
wounds on the head of Cécile, were too severe 
to have been inflicted by the blow of the hand, || 
or even by a stick. He thought it more probable 
that they had been caused by a hammer, by 
violent concussion with a wall or stone, or by a 
fall from a considerable height. 

A multitude of witnesses followed on several 
successive days, but their depositions related 
either to what has been already related, or to 
circumstances that had no real bearing on the 

oints at issue. It was not until the 15th that 
onte appeared in the witness-box. “I swear 
to tell nothing but the truth!” he cried, as he 
took his place. The judge rebuked him, and 
bade him keep to the words of the oath. Before 
he began his evidence, he produced a plan 
he had had made, of the lobby of the mo- 
nastery, and on which he had indicated the 
places averred to have been occupied by Léotade | 
aud Jubrien. He was ordered to pocket his | 
plan, and proceed. He told his tale. Why, | 
he was asked, had he made no mention of the | 
presence of the two “fréres” in the vestibule | 
on the occasion of his first examination? He || 
replied, “I said nothing about it because no | 
one asked me. But I declare positively that 
there were two “fréres” there; and that they 
were Jubrien and Léotade.” 

After giving some details of the gestures 


king as though he con- 
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which he said he had seen made by the ac- 
cused, he was asked, “ Did Léotade request: you 
to forward his account-book to him by ‘a girl,’ 
or by ‘ ¢he girl’ ?” 

“Tam not sure.” 

At the end of certain statements concerning 
the immorality of the accused, Léotade broke 
through his reserve, and exclaimed, “I was not 
—indeed I could not be—in the vestibule at a 
quarter past nine. He lies! My whole life 
contradicts the possibility of my being guilty of 
what he lays to my charge! From my childhood 
my conduct has been good. In my own village 
I was the only one out of fifty children, chosen 
to receive my first communion ; and it was not 
for my birth or because I was a clever child, but 
because I was a good child, that I was chosen. 
When I left my home, I had even the esteem of 
my neighbours. Even then my thoughts were 
turned to a religious life; but 1 was obliged to 
work because my mother was poor. When my 
mother died, still wishing to give myself up 
to a religious life, I went to ask the advice 
of our curé at home; he took an interest in 
me, and was glad to help me to my calling. 
At last he gained me admission to the “fréres” 
of Toulouse. I set off with joy; I finished my 
novitiate ; I was then sent to Mirepoix, and 
afterwards to Bordeaux. Then I returned to 
‘Toulouse—against my own wish; but wherever 
Ihave been, my good character speaks in my 
favour. You can bring no period of my life 
against me. I was made house-steward because 
1 was trusted. My prison has not changed 
my faith. I pray to God unceasingly ; ind I 
pray for you (turning to the jury) ; I shall pray 
for you whatever be your decision. You may 
condemn me to death, but you shall not lose 
my prayers. I am not fearful for the future, 
and, if you condemn me, I shall die as cheer- 
fully as missionaries and martyrs die in distant 
lands.” 

“Do you persist in saymg you saw Léotade 
and Jubrien in the vestibule ?” said the judge to 

te. 

“Before God and man, I swear it. They 
were both there.” 

“The evidence will show which of us has 
lied,” answered Léotade. 

- “ Accused,” observed the president, “the 
quality, not the quantity, of evidence is valuable. 
It is possible that, considering the circumstances 
of the case, Conte’s statement may be preferred 
to yours, though yours be corroborated by many 
more.” 

**Conte will be judged sooner or later by Him 
who is the judge of all.” 

“ Divine justice is the auxiliary of human 
justice. If you are condemned by man, you 
will find your sentence confirmed in another 
world !” 

This is, to say the least of it, rather re- 
markable on the part of a judge. Every sug- 
gestion of the counsel of the defence was 





slighted; they were rarely allowed to object to 
the questions: of the procureur-général, or to 
put any of their own. To the unanimous testi- 
mony of the whole religious confraternity it 
was deemed a sufficient refutation that they 
were a confraternity. They were, ipso facto, 
banded together to lie and defeat the ends of 
justice. 

The procureur-général made a long and 
elaborate address. The most telling part of his 
really brilliant speech was an imaginary descrip- 
tion of the details of the double crime. With 
vivid power of representation, he led his hearers 
from the vestibule to the stable, and there 
showed them what he pictured to himself as all 
the horrid details of the murder. The audience 
were intensely excited, and where the logician 
failed, the orator triumphed. 

M. Gase followed for the defenze, turning the 
attention of the court to the celebrated Calas 
case. He laid special stress on the improbability, 
if not impessibility, that Léotade could have 
traversed al] those long corridors and courts with 
his victim, without encountering a soul. Even 
during his speech he was more than once inter- 
ru ted by M. de Labaume. 

he procureur-général waived his right of 
reply, and the president demanded of the ac- 
cused if he wished to add anything to his 
case ? 

“T have no wish,” he replied, “to prolong 
this discussion ; but I declare again that I have 
said nothing false before the court. I have 
spoken with sincerity; and if there have been 
apparent inconsistencies in some of my deposi- 
tions, made at different times, attribute them to 
the rigour of my solitary confinement. Ah, 
sirs, you little know what that solitude is! Let 
justice judge me as she will! I am inno- 
cent !” 

By a majority of more than nine voices, the 
accused was found guilty, and condemned to the 
“travaux foreés” for life. 

Léotade survived in the “Bagne” until 1850. 
His conduct was exemplary during his mise- 
rable imprisonment. He did much good among 
his fellow-prisoners, and even in the midst of the 
horrible wickedness of the hulks, induced many 
of them to lead a Christian life. They were 
hushed and awed when he lay on his death-bed. 
Some rough fellows who did not know, or did 
not respect, the dying monk, made some dis- 
turbance in the room : 

“Hush!” whispered the rest. “ Be still. The 
frére is praying.” 
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